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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE subject which has excited the greatest interest, not to say 
agitation, in political and commercial circles 
during the past month, is the lately formed 
North Atlantic Shipping Trust, embracing the 
principal British, German, and American steamship companies. 
The birth of this gigantic monster, familiarly, if not affec- 
tionately, termed ‘the Combine,” was announced so long ago 
as April 19, but its full significance has taken a considerable 
time to sink into the mind of a public not over quick in grasping 
anew conception. It may he frankly admitted that the longer 
it is looked at the less it is liked by many eminent Englishmen 
whose views are entitled to consideration on all questions 
affecting our maritime supremacy, as, for example, our dis- 
tinguished contributor, Admiral Fremantle. But candour also 
compels us to admit that on the whole the subject has been 
discussed in a manner more calculated to generate heat than 
light. There has been a good deal of wild talk to the effect 
that “Great Britain has become a mere annexe of the United 
States,” that we have suffered an “intolerable national humilia- 
tion ;” we are invited to read “the handwriting on the wall,” 
&c. &c. There has hardly been any serious examination either 
of its international, political, or economic aspects, to say 
nothing of its alternatives. John Bull has been too flustered to 
stop to think, and his Government having been caught napping, 
not for the first time, is alarmingly anxious to show that it is 
now awake. We cannot pretend to discuss this far-reaching 
event with the fulness its importance demands ; but we would 
earnestly beg the reader’s attention to its bearing upon our 


Foreign Policy, which is not the least important, though one of 
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the least appreciated sides of the subject. A writer in the 
Times (May 22), with “exceptional sources of information with 
regard to the attitude in political circles in Berlin towards 
questions of vital importance to the relations between the 
United States, England and Germany,” lifts the veil from one 
of the most mischievous international intrigues of our time, 
the existence of which can be corroborated from several 
reliable sources. His communication is endorsed and enforced 
by a powerful leading article in the Zimes. Every one 
acquainted with the careful and conscientious methods of our 
leading journal is aware that it never publishes sensational 
statements until assured of their accuracy, and unless their 
publication is required to serve some national object. In the 
present instance, it is surmised that the 7zmes was animated 
by the desire of preventing the British Government from 
taking some thoughtless step calculated to injure British interests 
and to gratify our ill-wishers, of whom the most vindictive 
and dangerous are our Teutonic kinsfolk. One might have 
hoped in view of recent events, that surely in vain the net would 
be spread in the sight of any bird should the German Govern- 
ment again attempt to play the part of the fowler for the 
British bird. But unfortunately our statesmen are so unwary 
and the trap is so craftily baited that they rarely fail to fly into 
it. The Zimes has rendered a great public service in revealing 
the snare. 


The anonymous correspondent of the 7zmes opens with an 
expression of astonishment at the failure of 
Englishmen to observe the manner in which 
Germany is exploiting the apprehensions excited 
in England by the North Atlantic Shipping Combination, “.with 
a view to sowing distrust and jealousy between England and 
the United States.” The consolidation of cordial relations 
between the two Anglo-Saxon Powers has for a long time 
past, been notoriously “one of the bugbears of the rulers of 
Germany,” and consequently one of their diplomatic objectives. 
“ Throughout the South African war the American agencies of 
the official Press Bureau in the Wilhelmstrasse have contributed 
largely to foster the pro-Boer feeling in the United States, and 
especially among German-Americans by a lavish distribution of 
pro-Boer literature ‘made in Germany,’” the effect of their 
efforts being attested “by the minatory language of German- 
American Republicans, who threaten to throw off their party 
allegiance in order to punish the Administration for its refusal 
to espouse the Boer cause.” Every one with any serious know- 
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ledge of American affairs—a category which, unfortunately, 
does not include the principal purveyors of news from the other 
side of the Atlantic—can corroborate the assertion that this 
propaganda has made a serious impression upon the American 
masses. But so far the Germans have failed to Germanise the 
Administration or to poison “the best public opinion” of 
America against us. It is satisfactory to learn, e.g., that Prince 
Henry of Prussia, on his recent fishing trip to Washington, “ was 
not a little struck by the reminders he received, both insome of 
the speeches he had to listen to at public gatherings and in private 
conversations with leading citizens, that, however much America 
appreciated Germany’s overtures of friendship, she was not going 
to forego her friendship with England pour le rot de Prusse.” 
Nor was the German semi-official campaign of misrepresen- 
tation and mendacity against Lord Pauncefote successful in 
shaking the position of the British ambassador either with the 
official or unofficial world of Washington. 


The German Government had therefore been completely 
The foiled so far in their desire to drive a wedge into 
aah Anglo-American relations, but they do not lightly 
aiser’s a ; ; 
met abandon political projects, and they believe they 
have at last discovered the means of attaining 
their end. According to the writer we have quoted, the alarm 
caused in England by the creation of the new Shipping 
Trust gave official circles in Berlin an opportunity of which 
they at once realised the value. The German Press, which, 
in spite of all official disclaimers, is as well disciplined as any 
regiment of Pomeranian Grenadiers, received instructions to 
represent “the Combine” as “‘a formidable blow dealt by the 
Americans to British shipping, and to depict in glowing terms 
the preferential position which the German lines had secured 
for themselves in it as a proof of the vigilance with which 
German interests were safeguarded by a paternal Government.” 
This time, however, the powers that be were not content witha 
mere Press campaign. It will be no surprise to well-informed 
persons to be told: 


There is excellent reason to believe that certain exalted personages have 
not hesitated to exercise directly the influence which they enjoy in the highest 
quartersin England in order tostrengthen the impression that the Americans 
are really aiming at the destruction of British shipping supremacy, and to 
contrast with the patriotism of the German shipowners who have subordinated 
their financial interests to the national interests of the Fatherland the selfish- 
ness and supineness of the British shipowners, who have thought only of making 
a good bargain for themselves. 
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In other words, while our devoted friend the Kaiser is pre- 
senting bronze statues of Frederick the Great to the United 
States, addressing gushing letters to the American President 
and ordering his journalistic cohort to extol the immense 
advantages derived by Germany from the German-American 
Shipping Combine, he is endeavouring to induce the British 
Sovereign to put pressure upon the British Government, and 
through the Government upon British ship-owners, to break up 
the Anglo-American “Combine.” If report speaks truly, his 
Imperial Majesty’s altruistic efforts are seconded by an un- 
usually active ambassador in London, charged with the double 
duty of discounting Count Biilow’s insolent speeches—of which 
we have had another specimen during the past month—and 
keeping in touch with any British newspapers ingenuous enough 
to be imposed upon. The calculation underlying the German 
campaign is sufficiently simple, but unfortunately the British 
public are still simpler. The astute German realises that : 

If England can be nettled into taking up a hostile attitude towards the new 

combine a breach will have been made in the very stronghold of Anglo- 
American friendship~namely, in the American world of business—and if 
she can only be tempted still further into exercising reprisals there will be, 
instead of a community ot interests on the Atlantic, a regular shipping war 
between England and America, in which Germany would be by virtue of her 
share in the combine the actual ally of America. 
Such a contest would evoke all the old ill-feeling and jealousy 
between America and England which the wiser influences—by 
which we do not mean the Anglo-Saxon gushers, Englishmen 
who are more American than the Americans or Americans more 
British than the British—on both sides of the Atlantic have 
been steadily working to remove during the last few years, and 
Germany would find herself not merely in her favourite ré/e of 
tertius gaudens, but would also reap an abundant harvest of 
political and commercial advantages. 


The writer closes his timely warning with an instructive 
observation upon the military aspect of the 
Shipping Trust. 

What the Intelligence Department of the German Government grasps and 
what people in England do not appear to grasp is the important bearing of a 
community of interest between England and America in the carrying trade of 
the Atlantic on the issue of any future war between England and a Conti- 
nental Power or Powers, a war which the Germans are being taught to look upon 
as inevitable, if not imminent. (Our italics.) 


Upon this we have only to observe that we should prefer to see 
the food of Great Britain grown under the British flag and its 
inflow into this island insured by an adequate navy rather 
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than by any foreign combination, however well disposed. It is 
the duty of the people of this country to force their Government 
to face this problem, though pending its solution we appreciate 
the intelligence of the German Intelligence Department in 
regarding the Shipping Trust as a possible factor in the Anglo- 
German war, for which one of the parties is rapidly preparing 
while the other slumbers. The leading article of the Zimes 
driving home its correspondent’s indictment of the German 
Government (happily christened the Agent-Provocateur by the 
Spectator) has made a great impression not only upon all serious 
students of foreign affairs in this country, but also upon diplo- 
matic circles abroad, which are singularly sensitive to the pro- 
nouncements of Printing House Square. Let us trust that it 
marks the close of that humiliating and perilous chapter in 
British diplomacy during which our Foreign Office has been 
content with the ignominious ré/e of cat’s-paw to the Berlin 
Foreign Office. No one has ever been able to explain how or 
why we came to adopt such an attitude, but its effect is writ 
large across Europe. England is despised in Germany and 
hated everywhere else. According to an American maxim ; 
“Some people can be fooled all the time, and all people can 
be fooled some of the time, but all people can’t be fooled all the 
time.” We venture to commend this aphorism to the pundits 
of the Wilhelmstrasse, as, in the interests of such relations as 
may be possible between England and Germany, they would be 
well advised to realise that a sufficient number of Englishmen 
are acquainted with their methods and alive to their objects to 
make it uncomfortable for any British Government to continue 
the traditional policy of subserviency to Berlin. Unfortun- 
ately the German Government have been allowed to wipe their 
boots upon us so often that they refuse to regard us anything 
but a doormat. The intrigue against the Shipping Combina- 
tion should however complete the work which was commenced 
by the German pro-Boer campaign, so that finally the eyes of 
the man in the street and even those of the man in the Cabinet 
will be opened to the deep-seated and determined hostility of 
the Berlin Government as well as the mass of the German 
nation. As the 7zmes incisively points out : 

When official Germany has an end to gain, it is not always very particular, 
as the recent shameless campaign of pro-Boer slander sufficiently shows, 
about the means it employs to gain it. The German Government encouraged, 
and the Imperial Chancellor, who is the recognised exponent of the Emperor's will 
(our italics), frequently stimulated that campaign by his public speeches, for 
purposes of which any student of the literature of the German Navy League can 
judge for himself. The German Navy League, whose membership has nearly 
doubled during the South African War, and now numbers upwards of 600,000 
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adherents, has for its main object not only to secure popular support for the 
enormous increase of the German Navy, but also to educate public opinion 
for the “naval Sadowa”’ that is to come. The Germans know perfectly well 
that the estrangement of the United States and Great Britain is almost a 
condition precedent to any “ naval Sadowa.” 


We trust that the reader may be disposed to approach the 
Shipping Combination from a pro-British point of 
view and will disregard the “friendly” sugges- 
tions or counsel appearing in Continental news- 
papers, some of which, as has been shown, are suspect. This 
remarkable development, for that it is remarkable cannot be 
gainsaid for a moment, is not a plot to undermine or annex 
the British Empire but is simply an inevitable sign of the times, 
long foreseen and foreshadowed by those despicable beings who 
indulge in “intelligent anticipations,” such as the Dazly Mail, 
which has repeatedly predicted a Shipping Trust during the 
past year. Signs of the times, however, are not visible to 
ostriches which keep their heads buried in the sand, or to poli- 
ticians who pooh-pooh everything that has not actually occurred. 
It has been dinned into two generations of Englishmen by 
their professors and their editors that no Protectionist country 
could ever become a formidable commercial rival to a Free 
Trade country, as the greater cost of production in the former 
puts it hopelessly out of the running beyond its own borders. 
In season and out of season it has been repeated ad nauseam by 
the Sectator and other orthodox organs that so long as the 
Americans were so foolish as to pursue a benighted and 
medizval policy of commercial restriction, so long Great 
Britain had nothing to fear from them, and that our anxiety 
would only begin as soon as they commenced to pull down 
their Chinese wall and adopt the sacred principles of free 
exchange under which every country produces what it is most 
fitted to produce, and consumes what it is most fitted to con- 
sume. This was the British bagman’s millennium, conceived in 
what Mr. Bowles has wittily described as “the age of universal 
peace and glass exhibitions,” but which, unfortunately, has 
never captivated the bagman elsewhere. The insular doctrine 
that we must remain supreme because our ports are open to all 
surplus foreign produce for which there is no home market, 
never had any foundation in reason, and has been completely 
falsified by events. The extraordinary power and prosperity of 
the United States, of which the shipping combination is the 
latest indication, is quite as much due to the fact that she has 
surrounded herself by a fiscal barrier and refused to be the 
dumping-ground of other countries—thus keeping the home 
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market for the home producer—as to the fact that there were 
no internal fiscal barriers. Behind her much-derided Chinese 
wall she has been able to develop formidable industries which 
could never otherwise have come into existence, and to-day, 
being impregnable at home, the American manufacturer and 
capitalist is able to emerge and attack the neutral markets and 
compete in lines of business of which we have previously had 
a monopoly. The abundance of national wealth, of which the 
mere surplus is a menace to the commerce of the world, is 
directly due to the policy of protection. 


It was only to be expected that the business interests of the 
United States, having absolutely assured their 
industrial position at home, having organised — 
their land transport, and finding themselves in 
possession of a superabundance of wealth seeking new outlets, 
should turn their eyes towards the Atlantic Ocean, which 
presented the appearance of a British pond. From the 
American standpoint it is scarcely surprising that our maritime 
monopoly should excite the spirit of competition and challenge, 
at any rate in the North Atlantic. The population of the 
United States to-day is nearly eighty millions, who, in spite 
of an immense sea-board, have no serious Mercantile Marine. 
Consequently, while American produce is brought down in 
American railways to American: harbours, in nine cases out 
of ten it is transferred from American docks into British 
bottoms, a state of things in which the enterprising and 
ambitious American was not prepared to acquiesce, all the 
more as he felt that the disappearance of his shipping was a 
mere accident of the Civil War, prior to which the Stars and 
Stripes were to be seen on almost every sea. Of late years the 
entire community has been strenuously working to wipe out 
the last traces of that devastating conflict, and “ the revival of 
American shipping” has long been one of the most popular 
political cries in the United States. Opinion, however, was 
divided as to the modus operandi. The Spread Eaglers—whose 
views lately found expression in a speech by Mr. Shaw, the 
flamboyant Secretary of the Treasury (the American Hicks- 
Beach), who, in a “high falutin” speech avowed himself an 
advocate of “the largest merchant fleet ever kissed by ocean 
breezes”’"—wished to sweep the Union Jack from the ocean. 
Whether this was to be effected by such legislation as the 
Shipping Subsidy Bill, dear to the heart of Mr. Cramp, or by 
purchasing isolated English lines at knock-out prices, as the 
Germans have done in at least two instances, was not quite 
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clear, but the Jingoes of the Shaw type were quite as anxious 
to injure England as to benefit their own country. “To Hell 
with John Bull” is their slogan. When, however, Mr, Pier- 
pont Morgan, the “Carnot” of American finance, fresh from 
the victorious organisation of the recent railway ‘ Combines ” 
and Steel Trusts, came to look into the matter, he seems to 
have said in effect, “It may be sound politics, but it is not 
good business to start a commercial war in the Atlantic.” And 
an alternative scheme was proposed whereby the existing 
Companies, whether British, American, or even German, were 
to enter into a partnership founded on “a community of 
interests.” Such is, we believe, approximately the true genesis 
of the Shipping Combination, and whether the British get as 
much as they ought to out of the arrangement will simply 
depend upon their ability, energy and determination. It does 
not appear to be generally known, that so far from the Ger- 
man lines refusing to enter on the same terms as the British, 
the directors both of the Hamburg-American line and the 
North German-Lloyd were anxious and eager to do so, and 
the contracts were practically completed when the German 
Government got wind of the transaction and interfered. The 
legend of the patriotic German directors refusing to be tempted 
like their baser British brethren is purely fictitious. Our 
Government appears to have remained wilfully ignorant of the 
whole business until it was a fazt accompli. 


The “provisional agreements” entered into by Messrs. 

The Ismay, Imray and Co, and others, represent- 
ing the Shipping Companies, with Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan and Co., dated February 4, were 
published on May g. From the principal document it appears 
that the Anglo-American Combination, termed “ the Corpora- 
tion,” with a capital of 34,000,000 sterling, acquires control of 
the White Star, Dominion, American, Atlantic Transport, Red 
Star, and Leyland lines. For the time being the Cunard Com- 
pany stands out, but this is probably only a question of terms, 
and does not we imagine for a moment indicate any superior 
patriotism or foresight on the part of the Cunarders. We are 
unable to express any opinion as to whether the vendors have 
made a good bargain for themselves, but the White Star share- 
holders have approved the Agreement by the necessary three- 
fourths of the shareholders. The valuation of the various 
properties disposed of is ten times the net profits of the respec- 
tive Companies in 1900, subject to certain deductions, and the 
payment for the White Star property is to be “25 per cent. in 
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cash and 75 per cent. thereof preferred stock at par, and a 
sum equal to 37} per cent. thereof in common stock at par” 
of the Corporation. The syndicate does pretty well for itself, 
securing no less than $77,500,000 in securities, of which 
$27,500,000 represents profit. There is also a builder’s agree- 
ment between Messrs. Harland and Wolff and Messrs. Morgan and 
Co., whereby the Belfast firm bind themselves not to buildfor other 
shipowners than the parties to the foregoing agreements except 
the Hamburg-American line. On the other hand, the “Cor- 
poration,” while free to place orders for vessels, &c., in the 
United States, undertakes that all the work required to be done 
in the United Kingdom shall be executed by Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff. The self-denying ordinance on the part of the latter, 
which has naturally excited some comment, according to the 
loquacious Mr. Pirrie, the head of the firm, ‘‘ merely embodies a 
principle we have always recognised, and an understanding that 
has always existed between my firm and our clients—viz., that 
we should not build for those whose interests clashed with 
each other.” The difficulty of forming a sound opinion upon 
the probable effect of this colossal scheme may be illustrated 
by the outcry of Mr. Cramp, of the leading American ship- 
building firm: “American capital will be used to develop 
English shipyards, the capacities of which will be increased and 
their prestige heightened; they will be enabled to turn out 
better work, and to construct for their own Government greater 
and more powerful warships, which will be used against the 
United States if occasion arise.” 


The published agreement contained no reference to the 
“Wake Up!” status of the three White Star vessels which are 
‘included in the Admiralty list of reserve mer- 

chant cruisers, for which they receive a beggarly subsidy of 
about £20,000 a year apiece on the Navy Estimates, or to the 
five other steamers which are scheduled without further 
subsidy as being at the disposal of the British Government 
in the event of need. Under the arrangement between the 
British Government and the White Star Line, the Admiralty 
has also a right of pre-emption, but the purchase price was 
fixed extravagantly high, probably in order to impress the 
shareholders. This right of pre-emption has, of course, 
not been in any way affected by the present agreement with 
Messrs, Morgan and Co., and were it advisable, the British 
Government would be clearly entitled to exercise their option, 
and buy up the eight White Star steamers, but it would be 
exceedingly bad business on their part, as they would merely be 
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transferring the sum of some four millions from the British 
exchequer into the pockets of the “Corporation,” who would 
spend the money in building superior vessels. The annual 
subsidies, however, stand on a different footing as they have 
recently been renewed for another three years, and there is no 
reason why they should not be again renewed; all the more so 
if it were possible to make some arrangement with reference 
to the number of Naval Reserve men serving on these steamers. 
Nothing is said in the agreement upon the question of the 
flag, but it is understood that British ships are to remain 
under the British flag, German ships under the German flag, 
and Americans under the Stars and Stripes. We do not believe 
in the threatened wholesale transfer of British ships to the 
American register which excites so much alarm in some 
quarters, as it would arouse immense opposition in the United 
States, when attempted on a large scale, but our Government 
should endeavour to secure and perpetuate the national status 
of the British ships and of all ships built in our yards. But 
the most important duty of British statesmen, is to act on 
the Prince of Wales’ advice and “wake up.” The old Jatsser-faire 
and /aisser-aller shibboleths, the general slackness and shirking of 
responsibility must be resolutely put on one side if we are to 
maintain our position either as a great industrial or as a great 
maritime Power. Under the present régime the commercial 
classes in this country from the manufacturer to the shipowner, 
are placed in the intolerable position of being forced to fight 
single-handed against their foreign commercial rivals, actively 
supported by their Governments and not infrequently subsidised. 
One immediate new departure is imperative and we trust it may 
be raised at the coming Imperial conference. The time has 
come to link up the British Empire by means of subsidised lines 
of fast cruisers, otherwise we shall see our Mercantile Marine 
gradually transferred to other hands, and the doom of Great 
Britain as a Sea Power will be sounded. Instead of crying 
over spilt milk let us see how much unspilt milk we can 
save. 


It is obvious to the onlooker that British statesmanship has a 
golden opportunity of displaying its powers at 
the coming Conference between the Imperial 
Government and the Colonial Premiers, to be 
held in the early days of July. But it cannot be said that the 
omens are altogether favourable to positive achievement. Take, 
for instance, the two principal “common concerns” which 
are peculiarly ripe for discussion and decision—viz., Imperial 
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defence and commercial relations. We have had, on the one 
hand, the official announcement that the Colonies are to be 
bluntly invited by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to consider 
the advisability of making some contribution towards Imperial 
defence, a proposal which, it is understood, they are likely to 
reject in the form in which it will be presented. The knowledge 
which the Colonies have lately acquired of the business capacity 
of the War Office has made them extremely anxious that none 
of their money shall be spent by that department. That is an 
intelligible apprehension which is more than can be said of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s recent vindication of the attitude of his Govern- 
ment against the Opposition leader in the Dominion Parliament, 
who complained of Canada’s reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s invita- 
tion to discuss Imperial defence. In the course of his speech 
the Premier declared that there was “a school in England and 
in Canada, it was even represented in this Parliament, which 
wanted to bring Canada into a vortex of militarism, now the 
blight and curse of Europe.” This is surely a very inadequate 
reason for declining to discuss the policy of organising the 
defensive forces of the Empire so as to ensure their effectiveness 
in case of need. The speaker, who, be it remembered, was 
accorded a medal by the Cobden Club as a tribute to his 
orthodoxy, made a no less important and much more satisfac- 
tory statement on the subject of commercial relations : 


He was going to England, to discuss them on the invitation of the Imperial 
Government, and he could not conceive that Mr. Chamberlain would invite 
the Colonial representatives to discuss that subject unless the British Govern- 
ment had something to propose. There was now a duty on wheat and flour 
which placed Canada in a position to make offers which she could not make 
in 1897. A step had thus been taken which would make it possible to obtain 
preference for Canadian goods. 


We entirely agree with Sir Wilfred Laurier that it is superfluous 
to broach the question of commercial relations in London unless 
the London Government has something to propose and is pre- 
pared to take a forward step. But if we are to judge from the 
pusillanimous tone adopted by Ministerial speakers in the 
recent debates in the House of Commons on the Corn Duty, 
doubtless due to the depressing influence of the by-election at 
Bury, one of those infinitesimal incidents which loom large in 
the mind of the Mandarin, most of our Cabinet Ministers remain 
under the paralytic influence of the economics which were 
beginning to get out of date twenty years ago. They are far 
behind Sir Wilfred Laurier. Nor is the education of the 
Opposition more advanced, and it is grievous to mark the 
relapse of the Liberal Imperialists into Provincial Radicalism. 
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As a set-off to the dismal utterances of his colleagues, it 

Mr is a positive pleasure to quote the great speech 
"_..,, delivered by the Colonial Secretary on May 16 
<demborinin’s + the annual meeting of the Birmingham 
Opportunity. | iteral Unionist Association. Mr, Chamber- 
lain at any rate realises that we are entering upon a new 
era, in which early Victorian economics are as much out 
of date as bows and arrows in modern warfare. He 
pointed out that the position of this country is a cause of 
anxiety to statesmen and careful observers, as there is a general 
intention abroad by means of “hostile tariffs, the pressure of 
bounties, the pressure of subsidies. . . . to shut out this country 
as far as possible from all profitable trade with those foreign 
States, and at the same time to enable those foreign States 
to under-sell us in the British markets.” This policy has 
assumed huge proportions, and the old ideas of trade and free 
competition have changed : 


We are face to face with great combinations, with enormous trusts, having 
behind them gigantic wealth. Even the industries and commerce which we 
thought to be peculiarly our own, even those are in danger. It is quite im- 
possible that these new methods of competition can be met by adherence to 
old and antiquated methods, which were perfectly right at the time at which 
they were developed. At the present moment the Empire is being attacked 
on all sides and in our isolation we must look to ourselves. 


Whatever the Mandarins may say the statesman realises that we 
must draw closer our Imperial relations by “the ties of interest, 
the ties of sympathy, yes, and the ties of interest.” He also 
realises, unlike the Campbell-Bannermans of the Opposition and 
the Campbell-Bannermans of the Cabinet, for there are plenty 
of the species everywhere, that there is not much time to lose: 
If by adherence to economic pedantry, to old shibboleths, we are to, lose 
opportunities of closer union which are offered us by our colonies, if we are 
to put aside occasions now within our grasp, if we do not take every chance 


in our power to keep British trade in British hands, I am certain that we 
shall deserve the disasters which will infallibly come upon us. 


From the discordant utterances of British statesmen it is mani- 
fest that the success of the Colonial Conference depends entirely 
on the energy and will-power of one man. The British Empire 
looks to Mr. Chamberlain to signalise the close of the South 
African War by placing its commercial policy on a more reason- 
able and businesslike basis, and we decline to believe that he 
will be deaf to this appeal. Far better that he should leave the 
Government and raise a new standard than allow the Colonial 
Premiers to return to their homes with the conviction that the 
mother country rates her shibboleths above her children. 
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Not the least interesting contribution to the Education con- 
troversy, which has held the field among Parlia- 

Mr. ; : 
.. mentary topics during the past month, was the 
Chamberlain lucid and incisive letter addressed by Mr. Cham- 
on the .,, berlain to Dr. James Glover, an old campaigner, 
Education Bill. 4 was prominent in the great fight with 
Mr. Forster in 1870 in which Mr. Chamberlain was still more 
prominent. The main merit of the new Education Bill, as the 
Colonial Secretary points out, is that it provides “for the first time 
a single local authority charged with the superintendence and 
provision of both elementary and secondary education through- 
out the whole of England and Wales,’ London alone being 
left over for future consideration. This authority obtains 
“through a representative committee absolute control of the 
secular education in the schools.” It will regulate the hours 
and curriculum of instruction, the salaries of the teachers, the 
nature of the appliances and the arrangement of the buildings, 
and although the actual appointment of teachers is in the case 
of voluntary schools referred to their managers, ‘‘the local 
authority will be able to veto the appointment or to secure 
dismissal if necessary on educational grounds.” It gives effect 
to one of the main objects of the agitation promoted in 1870 
by the National Education League, which “desired to see 
established in every district a local educational authority,” 
though it opposed the creation of a body “elected under the 
cumulative vote, by which a stimulus was given to sectarian 
iniluence, and it expressed its preference for the Town Councils 
where they then existed over anybody elected ad hoc.” In all 
these respects Mr. Chamberlain insists, “the present Bill is a 
great advance on previous legislation.” He recognises, how- 
ever, that the gravamen of his correspondent’s indictment was 
that the Government were proposing “a new endowment of 
denominational education” by giving a preferential position to 
the voluntary schools. The Colonial Secretary has not changed 
his views since 1870, when he thought, as he still thinks, that 
the State ought to content itself with providing a secular 
education, leaving a fair field and no favour to the various 
denominations as regards the religious instruction of those who 
desired it. But however desirable this separation of religious 
and secular education may seem to him, he is obliged, as a 
practical statesman, to recognise that it will not be tolerated by 
his fellow countrymen, and it is therefore not a possible system. 
It was adopted and attempted by the second School Board of 
Birmingham, of which Mr. Chamberlain was chairman, but it 
“did not succeed,” and was ultimately abandoned “ owing to 
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the overwhelming pressure of the Nonconformists themselves, 
who refused to accept an entirely secular system.” It would 
have no better chance to-day, and serious educationists have 
had to consider what could be substituted for it. So far back 
as 1891 the Colonial Secretary informed his constituents that 
the extinction of the voluntary schools was no longer possible, 
and he suggested that the utmost that could be asked of them 
was “that they should be content to receive on their Com- 
mittees of Management some representatives of the ratepayers 
and parents of the children.” By the provisions of the new Bill 
this representation has been secured, and though the managers 
of the voluntary schools may retain a majority on the Committee, 
full control is obtained “over all the arrangements for secular 
instruction.” 


At the beginning of May, in consequence of the pressure of 
the Unionist party, who felt that the Education 


ee Bill was being jeopardised by the protracted 
“aig discussion of the Procedure Rules, Mr. Balfour 


consented to postpone the consideration of 
part of the latter in order to give the principal Ministerial 
measure a chance. This enabled the second reading of the 
Education Bill to begin on May 5, and, after four days’ debate, 
its second reading was carried by the huge majority of 237 
votes (402 to 165). This unfortunately does not ensure the 
ultimate passing of the measure, for we saw a previous Education 
Bill, in 1896, carried by an even larger majority on the Second 
Reading division, to be afterwards abandoned by its authors. 
We frankly own to being mystified as to whether the Govern- 
ment really mean business on the present occasion, or whether 
this great measure is to go the way of its predecessors. This 
element of doubt detracts considerably from the interest of the 
debate in the House of Commons, which nevertheless maintained 
a remarkably high level, some of the speeches showing great 
power and distinction. From such excellent efforts it is perhaps 
invidious to select, but among the most impressive contributions 
were those of Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, Sir Richard Jebb, 
and Lord Hugh Cecil, the latter being a brilliant display of 
eloquence, which by common consent is pronounced to be one 
of the most remarkable Parliamentary achievements of our time. 
It was a triumph of sincerity and character as well as mere 
eloquence. When one sees how much is to be said in favour 
of the Bill by educationists of the calibre of Sir William Anson, 
the Warden of All Souls, and Sir Richard Jebb, the distinguished 
scholar who sits for Cambridge University ; while, on the other 
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hand, how moderate is the attack of the best men on the other 
side, who refuse to subordinate the interests of education to 
mere partisan considerations, we realise how deplorable would 
be the abandonment of this measure, though it stands in need of 
serious amendment, as the Duke of Northumberland points out 
in his article. Mr. Haldane declared that he should not vote 
against the Second Reading, while Sir Edward Grey admitted 
that if the measure were in the charge of Mr. Haldane, he 
(Sir Edward Grey) would be prepared to vote for it. It should 
be noted, however, that no one had a word to say for the local 
option feature of the Bill, and it is tacitly understood that if the 
measure is proceeded with this will be abandoned, though so 
far there has been no formal announcement to that effect. The 
most pathetic incident in the debate was the lachrymose appeal 
addressed to the Irish members by Mr. Lloyd George, who 
besought them not to desert their Radical allies, who had 
suffered so much in the cause of Ireland, but Mr. Redmond 
and his associates, being Ultramontanes, never allow any 
political considerations to interfere with the supposed interests 
of their Church, and helped to swell the Ministerial host. 


As we surmised last month, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has not been strong enough to withstand the 
pressure of bankers and others who objected to 
the twopenny stamp on cheques, the with- 
drawal of which was announced in the House of Commons on 
May 12. The community ought not to be ungrateful for the 
cheque episode, as it has afforded a certain amount of harmless 
merriment, especially when it was solemnly proposed that 
people should walk to the nearest post office to get back the 
second penny in the case of small cheques. Ministerial ignor- 
ance of the common affairs of life, appears to be inexhaustible, 
the latest display having been afforded by no less a person than 
the Lord Chancellor, It was sufficiently surprising, as the 
Westminster Gazette points out, that “ Ministers were ignorant 
of the fact that the Boers rode on horses and shot with rifles, 
but little wonder that they could not aspire to this dizzying 
height of knowledge,” for ina recent speech the Lord Chancellor 
“confessed to a depth of not knowing which would have been 
libellous had it not been his own confession.” 

He [Lord Halsbury] had had no conception, and he did not think his 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer had any conception, of the number 
of cheques drawn below the sum which the chairman had mentioned. He 
regretted to say that after an experience of more than fifty years he did not 
think he ever drew a cheque in his life below £2, and he hada strong suspicion 
that his right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer never did. He 
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would say more, for, though a lawyer, he had not known that they could 
draw cheques for so small an amount, and he had been under the impression 
they could not. 


Happily we are in a position to vindicate the Lord Chancellor 
against his own imputation, and incidentally against the strictures 
of the Westminster Gazette. He declares that he has never heard 
of cheques for under £2, but it so happens that the present 
writer is the proud possessor of a cheque for the modest sum 
of £1 tos.—endorsed by Lord Halsbury—acquired under the 
following circumstances. Irritated, it is credibly asserted, by 
articles in the National Review demanding a drastic reconstruc- 
tion of the Cabinet and urging the inclusion of younger men, 
the Lord Chancellor decided to discontinue his annual sub- 
scription of 30s. to the National Review, and instructed his 
bankers to that effect. But through an oversight his bankers 
omitted to act on this instruction, and the subscription for the 
year 1900 was duly paid. On detecting the payment in his 
pass-book, Lord Halsbury, as a practical man of business, very 
properly requested us to refund the subscription. In order 
that there might be no further trouble, the proprietor of the 
National Review drew a cheque for the sum of 30s., made pay- 
able to “The Earl of Halsbury,” crossed with the name of his 
bankers and the words “ Account of Payee,” which necessitated 
the Lord Chancellor’s endorsement. This humble draft had 
the honour of being endorsed “ Halsbury,” was presented in 
the usual way for payment and lies before us as we write. So 
at any rate once in his life the Lord Chancellor came in contact 
with a cheque for a smaller sum than £2, and is in fact a more 
experienced man of business than he will admit. 


We do not think that the brilliant author of the Zimes history 
of the war, need apologise, as he does in the 

A Great Book. preface, for the long Gioia between the appear- 
ance of the first and second volumes. The former it may be 
remembered consisted of an exhaustive and lucid account of 
the political relations between the Imperial Government and the 
Dutch Republics prior to the Boer Ultimatum of October 1899. 
The second volume, dealing with the events between the issue 
of the Ultimatum and the battle of Colenso, has been published 
during the past month, and reflects the utmost credit upon Mr. 
Amery and those associated with him in his great enterprise. 
They have not only produced a book of surpassing interest, 
but one which is not likely to be superseded even by the offi- 
cial history of the war, which has been entrusted to the compe- 
tent hands of Colonel Henderson. Although the present volume 
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has been written and rewritten with laborious care, it does not 
contain a dry page from the opening chapters, describing and 
contrasting the British and the Boer military systems, to the 
painful account of the disaster of Colenso, rendered now more 
humiliating than ever owing to information hitherto withheld 
from the public. Great as is the literary skill in handling an 
enormous mass of complicated and confused facts and keeping 
them in due subordination to the main narrative, the moral 
qualities of the book are even greater. The facts being estab- 
lished the inferences are driven home with a fairness but a fear- 
lessness rare in any record of contemporary events and beyond 
all praise. Mr. Amery explicitly assumes sole responsibility for 
the criticisms upon all the great people whose proceedings are 
reviewed, and in the exercise of a sound judgment he has 
decided, as we believe in the best interests both of the army and 
of the nation, that blunderers shall not be spared, whether they 
be subalterns who unnecessarily hoist the white flag, or generals 
who collapse the first time, they are seriously tested. Censure 
is no less necessary to the evolution of efficiency than praise. 
What is the use of declaring the capable General Z. to be a first- 
rate soldier if the incapable Y. has previously been described in 
the same terms ? 


The public will eagerly turn to the Colenso chapter, which 
is, in some respects, the most interesting, as it is 
certainly the most sensational in the volume. 
The Editor has had access to many fresh sources of facts, 
which he has utilised with skill and care, and, as there can be 
no serious attempt to challenge his narrative, it will make a 
good many people seem even more ridiculous than they did 
already. Let us hope it may extinguish the Buller agitation 
which has done more harm to our prestige, as a military 
nation, than any number of “regrettable incidents.” After 
condemning the abandonment of the guns on that fateful 
December 15, 1899, which the historian declares to have been 
without justification, he points out that : 


Colenso. 


Even supposing that the retention of the guns had doubled the casualties 
of the day, that loss should have been faced—not for the sake of mere 
prestige, but because at that moment guns were far more important than men. 
They were nearly half of Buller’s field artillery ; without them there could be 
no question of relieving Ladysmith. Weeks would elapse before new guns 
could reach Natal from England. 


But the abandonment of the guns was followed by so mething 
Worse, generally suspected, and now authoritatively revealed : 
VOL. XXXIX 37 
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Just as in the hour of battle he [General Buller] had failed the men whom 
he led, so now in the hour of trial he was to fail his country, which had 
entrusted the fortune of the war into his hands. . . . He utterly lost heart. 
Not only did he despair of doing anything himself, but he despaired for 
others. . . . On the morning of the 16th he telegraphed to Lord Lansdowne 
that the relief of Ladysmith was impossible, that Sir G. White would be com. 
pelled to lay down his arms, and that he proposed to intrench himself in a 
defensive position near Chieveley. Then on that same morning, without 
waiting for a reply, without waiting to get the fullest information from Sir G. 
White as to the resources at his disposal, without consulting his senior 
officers, he sent a heliographic message to White suggesting the surrender of 
Ladysmith. 


The verba ipsissima of the famous heliogram (we had always 
understood it was a flash-light message) are not given, but 
its real purport is declared to be as follows: “As it appears 
certain that I cannot relieve Ladysmith for another month, and 
even then only by means of protracted siege operations .... 
you will burn your ciphers, destroy your guns, fire away your 
ammunition, and make the best terms possible with the general 
of the besieging forces, after giving me time to fortify myself 
on the Tugela.” When this ghastly message was deciphered 
and brought to Sir George White, he at first thought it must 
be a Boer forgery, as he could not explain it on any other 
ground, 


Nor did General Buller’s telegrams home cause less con- 
sternation, all the more as he had recently 
refused strong reinforcements—another new fact 
not previously known to the general public. As 
Mr. Balfour’s apparent iusouciance at the darkest moment 
of the war was a cause of irritation to his fellow countrymen 
and of injury to himself, it is peculiarly satisfactory to learn that 
he rendered valuable service at the most critical moment of the 
crisis. The spectacle presented by the War Office is not exactly 
reassuring, and abundantly explains and justifies the appoint- 
ment of Lords Roberts and Kitchener without consulting Pall 
Mall : 


Justice to Mr. 
Balfour. 


The War Office, overwhelmed by the successive tidings of disaster, seemed 
almost inclined to acquiesce in his [Buller’s] conclusions. For once the much- 
abused politicians showed themselves stronger men than the soldiers. Most of 
the Ministers had left town for Christmas. But Lord Lansdowne had stayed on 
at the War Office, and fortunately he had at his side, in Mr. Balfour, a col- 
league on whose firm support and courageous counsel he could rely at this 
critical moment. A message was immediately cabled to Sir R. Buller direct- 
ing him to persevere, or, if unwilling to do so, to hand over the Natal com- 
mand to one of his subordinates and to return home. . . . The contradictory 
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messages sent by Buller from before Colenso increased the uneasiness of the 
Government, an uneasiness quickened to instant decision by the news of his 
defeat and the clear evidence of his demoralisation. 


The only other point we have space to mention is the corro- 
boration by the Zzmes history of the explanation given some 
months ago in this Review as to why Sir George White failed 
to co-operate with General Buller on the day of Colenso. 
“ He (Buller) had previously announced to Sir G. White by 
heliograph that he would attack on the 17th (December), and 
the latter made arrangements to have a force ready to sally out 
and help the advance. But when the attack was fixed for the 
15th, no information was sent to Ladysmith, so that White 
remained inactive.” 


The most important foreign utterances of the past month 
The were the Emperor Francis Joseph’s speech to 
Value of Austro-Hungarian delegations whom he received 
at the Palace of the Burg on May 7, and the 

Alliances. Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister’s subsequent 
survey of international affairs. After the customary references 
to the allies and the friendly relations existing with other 
Powers, the Speech from the Throne emphasised “our con- 
tinued friendly agreement with the Russian Empire ccncerning 
events in the Near East as particularly calculated to fortify 
peace and order in this country.” Count Goluchowski 
announced in carefully considered terms that “the Triple 
Alliance, which expires in the month of May 1903, was 
approaching its renewal, the three Cabinets having exchanged 
formal assurances as to their firm determination to maintain in 
its full value the treaty existing between them and to proceed 
in due time with the signature of the requisite documents.” 
We do not take this as meaning more than that the present 
Governments of the three Powers desire and intend to renew 
their pact. There is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, and it 
is possible, though we admit, improbable, that during the next 
few months political or commercial developments may imperil 
the Triplice. These, it is understood, have been clearly realised 
by Count Bilow during his recent tour in Italy and Austria, and 
we shall we very much surprised if either he or his organs con- 
tinue in that contemptuous attitude which they systematically 
adopt towards the unfortunate Powers whom Germany has suc- 
ceeded in tying to her chariot wheels. Not the least striking char- 
acteristic of Count Goluchowski’s speech was the ‘detachment ” 
with which even he discussed “that eminently conservative pact 
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between the central European Powers,” as he termed the Triple 
Alliance. He ostentatiously went out of his way to praise the 
Dual Alliance as being animated by no less peaceful intentions 
than the German combination. Count Goluchowshi pro- 
ceeded to deliver a little homilly on the general value of 
international compacts. As an instance of the spread of 
this system he cited the recently concluded Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty affecting China and Corea, “ which had followed in the 
footsteps of the Austro-Russian entenze,’ both of them constitu- 
ting agreements ‘‘ dominated by the same conservative spirit as 
had led to the Alliances contracted by Austria-Hungary.” Let 
us hope that this observation may not be wasted upon English 
writers, who have tried to make our flesh creep by depicting 
Japan as about to run amuck, in which we shall be compelled 
tojoinher. The motive power of the latest international instru- 
ment is the desire to place the peace and security of the 
Far East on an assured basis by entrusting the guarantee of 
the status quo to the hands of those competent to fulfil their 
obligations, in which respect it may be compared to the St. 
Petersburg Agreement entered into by Austria and Russia in 
1897, which has had such a marked effect in preserving the 
peace of the Near East. It is evident that Vienna does not 
share the jealousy entertained in Berlin of the recent rapproche- 
ment between France and Italy, as Count Goluchowski ascribed 
it as a merit to the Triple Alliance that it facilitates “special 
agreements between individual Powers belonging to different 
groups concerning specific interests which affected them alone, 
and the settlement of which was thus not in any way opposed 
to the general principles which had brought about the union of 
the principal groups.” Such action “could only be calculated 
to fortify the guarantee with which it was at present sought on 
all sides to surround the great work of peace.” Alliances are to 
be supplemented by Agreements. That is the interpretation 
placed on the Austrian declaration. 


The First Ballots of the French General Election were held 

on Sunday, April 27, and the Second Ballots, as 
The French usual, a fortnight ister. It was evident from the 
outset that the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry would 
gain a decided victory, as had been predicted by all competent 
observers. Readers of M. Cornély’s admirable article in this 
number of the National Review, will realise how great was the 
Ministerial achievement considering the combination arrayed 
against them, the wealth it commanded, and the weapons it 
condescended to use. According to our brilliant contributor, 
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the working Ministerial majority which was estimated at 60 in 
the old Chamber, will be approximately 90 in the new one. 
The position of the Republic, which was critical three years 
ago when M. Waldeck-Rousseau became Premier, is now 
regarded as so assured that “the pilot who weathered the 
storm” deems himself entitled to seek a position of greater 
freedom and less responsibility, and is transferring his task to 
other hands. When, however, one observes the heterogeneous 
composition of the Ministerial Party, which comprises Re- 
publicans, Radicals, Radical Socialists, and Socialists, one 
cannot help feeling that a weaker man may be wholly unable to 
master the situation in the face of an Opposition which, though 
subdivided into Nationalists, Monarchists of various kinds, 
Republican Progressists, Dissentient Socialists and Revolu- 
tionaries, will be held together until the hour of victory by “ the 
cohesive power of public plunder.” The withdrawal of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, which was at first viewed with equanimity, is 
already beginning to excite misgivings, though as M. Cornély 
points out, he would constitute an invaluable reserve should the 
Republic again require him, and it cannot be that he alone can 
govern France. Among the conspicuous incidents of the 
recent elections were the hostility of the Metropolis towards the 
Ministry, the rout of the Anti-Semites with M. Drumont at 
their head in Algiers, and the unwarrantable intrusion of 
Cardinal Vaughan, who ordered Catholic England to pray for 
the defeat of the French Government. His action excited 
considerable comment and no little irritation in Paris, which, 
however, was mitigated, when it was seen that Providence was 
on the side of the Republican battalions. It is surely advisable 
for Englishmen, of whatever denomination, to mind their own 
business during a foreign General Election. That Cardinal 
Vaughan should desire the triumph of the Clericals and Anglo- 
phobes, is scarcely surprising, however painful to those of his 
persuasion—of whom happily there are many—who, besides 
being good Catholics, are also good Englishmen. 


There has been a calamity in the West Indies on such a 
scale as to forbid the use of adjectives. A bald 
recital of the factsis alone permissible. For the 
last fortnight of April and the early days of May, 
Mont Pelée, a long dormant volcano at the north end of the 
French island of Martinique, towering over the town of 
St. Pierre which nestled beneath it, had been belching forth 
Clouds of smoke, but without apparently exciting any general 
apprehensions. The few who ventured to express any anxiety 
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were denounced in the official capital of the island, Fort de 
France, as “ panic-mongers” or “ pessimists.” On May 5 the 
usual smoke was followed by an eruption of mud, which 
destroyed an adjoining plantation, killing twenty-three persons, 
But even this did not disturb official optimism at Fort de 
France, and efforts were made to prevent any exodus of the 
population from the doomed city. Suddenly, on Thursday, 
May 8, the entire community of St. Pierre, containing between 
30,000 and 40,000 souls, of whom about 1000 were whites, 
were annihilated “by a terrible volcanic torrent, and by a 
combination of suffocating heat, noxious vapours, a shower of 
burning cinders, and a discharge of burning stones” from 
Mount Pelée. An eye-witness who subsequently visited the 
scene described St. Pierre as “(a veritable cemetery,” the whole 
population being buried beneath it. The same fate overtook 
all the shipping in the harbour, with the single exception of an 
English steamer, the Roddam, which fortunately had steam up 
and happened to be commanded by Captain Freeman, a man 
capable of rising to any emergency, however unexpected : 


The captain of the Roddam had seen that his only hope of safety lay in 
instant flight, and promptly the order was given to slip the cable, and the 
engine-room bells rung sharply for full speed. Before the engineer, who was 
on deck, could reach the engine to help his mate, he fell overpowered, and 
one by one the crew, fighting for their lives to keep the flames under and to 
save the ship, fell where they stood, to lie half buried in the hot ashes. The 
captain, in spite of terrible burns, stuck to his post, cheered the survivors on, 
and brought his vessel out of the hell of fire, giving as noble an example of 
pluck and endurance, and of promptitude in the hour of danger, as can be 
found in the records of the British merchant navy.* 


Out of a total of twenty-seven men, only six, including Captain 
Freeman, escaped alive, and they are said to be the only 
survivors out of the 40,000 people who were in the town, 
district, and harbour of St. Pierre on May 8. 


The news from Martinique was followed by the announce- 
St. Vincent ment that the Soufriére, the sleeping volcano 

F " in the neighbouring British island of St. Vincent, 
had also erupted, and as the facts came dribbling in, this 
country found herself involved in a common sorrow with 
France, though the loss of life in St. Vincent was not to be 
compared to that of Martinique. The eruption of the Soufriére 
though only known later, really occurred a day before that of 
La Pelée, viz.,on May 7. An eye-witness, who went out with 


* See account in Times of May 24. 
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some friends in a boat as soon as they heard that the volcano 
was overflowing, gives a most vivid account of the scene in 
the 7zmes : 


The nearer we approached the grander and more terrible became the 
volumes of smoke which shot with incredible velocity towards the skies. The 
fantastic cauliflower-like roses which formed themselves at every point of the 
massive volume of smoke were not unlike the effects produced in a kaleido- 
scope, by variegated streaks of light. I confess my courage began to give 
way, and I could read fright on the faces of my companions. Still we 
rowed on. 


Suddenly all hands on board were seized with panic, and the 
cry of “turn back” rose. No wonder. 

We could see in the distance before us a huge massive black cloud rolling 
with a terrible rapidity down the mountain side of the Soufriére and spreading 
itself with equal rapidity for miles over the sea to the eastward of the island. 
It was quite evident to me that some burning fluid, whether it was lava, or 
sulphur, or seething water, was flowing down the hill, throwing off as it hurried 
along the volume of smoke above mentioned. 


Then “it began to rain,” but “what kind of rain? Stones, 
lava, sulphur and dirt fell with a terrible force from the clouds 
gathered over our heads. We stuffed straw into our hats as a 
protection.” The extent of the destruction is not fully known, 
but so far nearly 2000 people have perished in St. Vincent. The 
news of the volcanic disturbances in Martinique and St. Vincent 
have been accompanied by announcements from various parts 
of the world of “ sympathetic”” movements on the part of other 
volcanoes, and it would be hardly an exaggeration to say thata 
sort of terror has seized volcanic communities. So far science 
has been singularly silent, and is evidently reluctant to commit 
itself to any theory, either as to the causes or possible spread of 
the strike of volcanoes. The only serious remedy proposed for 
the stricken islands is the deportation of the entire population, 
but this can only be carried out with the consent of the people, 
and communities cling to the places they know. On May 18 
both La Soufriére and La Pelée again erupted. Further de- 
struction was wrought in St. Vincent; but there was no one left in 
St. Pierre to kill. This series of calamities has made a tremen- 
dous call upon the charitable world, which on the whole, has 
been nobly answered. 


We have now been “negotiating” with the Boers for more 
than two months, but up to the moment of 

The Peace ties M 6) th : thenti 
“Negotiations.” going to press (May 26) there is no au entic 
‘ announcement as to the result. Our views on 

the subject have been exactly expressed by Mr. Seddon, the 
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New Zealand Premier, whose speeches in South Africa have 
been an inspiration and encouragement to all of us. At 
Johannesburg he declared : 


The sacrifices in the war had been great; let not the sacrifice be nullified. 
The brave soldiers had done their duty; let the statesmen now do theirs. 
They would not do their duty unless they adhered to the policy which he had 
announced in New Zealand and which the British Government had announced 
—namely, unconditional surrender. To concede terms at dictation would 
only give opportunity for troubles in the future. That was the feeling of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, and, he believed, of the great majority 
of their kindred in the mother country, 


THE EDUCATION BILL 


THE present position of elementary education in England is the 
result of a series of blunders perpetrated by successive Govern- 
ments during the last half-century, and culminating in the 
paramount absurdity of free education. This was the straw 
which finally broke the camel’s back. Nobody wanted it ; nobody 
was grateful for it. It was based on false principles, because it 
was a practical denial of the fundamental truth that it is the duty 
of those who bring children into the world to do something 
at any rate for their minds as well as for their bodies. The 
excuse sometimes urged that free was the necessary corollary of 
compulsory education will not bear examination. We compel 
parents to feed and clothe their offspring, and according to this 
proposition there is logically no reason why free food and free 
clothes should not form part of the programme of some 
enlightened Minister of the future. It is a curious coincidence 
that so practical an expression of opinion on the part of 
the legislature that the maintenance of a family is an undue 
burden to be placed on fathers and mothers should have been 
followed by a decrease in the -birth-rate, and affords a capital 
excuse for relieving them of the necessity for providing bread and 
butter, trousers and petticoats. 

The immediate consequence of transferring the natural obliga- 
tions of the parent to the shoulders of the taxpayer was the partial 
drying up of the flow of subscriptions to voluntary schools. Its 
degree varied greatly, but there was a general feeling that if those 
who had no children, and those whose children were being 
educated in other than elementary schools, were to be taxed for 
the benefit of people who were doing nothing for their own 
families it was unfair to expect them to give more than the State 
compelled them to give. From this blow the voluntary schools 
have never completely recovered. They have suffered most in 
parishes where they are side by side with school boards, because 
the school-board rate brings the circumstances more forcibly before 
the ratepayer than an imperial tax does before the taxpayer. 
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But on all sides ample proof has been given that the average 
citizen resents being asked to subscribe to an object for which he 
is also taxed. The result has been that fiscal has been added to 
administrative chaos. 

All parties are agreed that something must be done, and the 
present Bill appears to be a bold and honest attempt to grapple 
with the situation. To imagine that it will place the education of 
the country on a thoroughly satisfactory basis would be to expect 
too much, for the errors of our system are too fundamental to be 
so easily remedied. But at least it promises to remove some of 
the more glaring anomalies. 

In spite of the protests of Dissent the Bill appears to deal with 
the religious difficulty (so-called) in a fair and enlightened spirit. 
The share given to the education committee of the local authority 
in the management of schools will certainly tend to check the 
undue or injudicious exercise of clerical ascendency and influence, 
and if odium theologicum be increased it will be the fault of the 
sectarians. There is every reason to believe that that peculiar 
mental aberration known as the “nonconformist conscience,” 
in spite of the exhibition of late of some of its strangest vagaries, 
afflicts only a few of our fellow citizens, and to hope that the 
bulk of the community, whatever their religious opinions may be, 
will give the measure a fair trial, and will find that any difficulties 
lying in their way—difficulties probably inseparable from the 
existence of an Established Church—will be diminished rather 
than increased. 

In conferring on the ratepayer the control of the school 
boards the Government are to be congratulated on having re- 
affirmed the sound doctrine that he who pays the piper should 
call the tune, and truly we have had abundant proof in the 
history of many of these boards of the penalty awaiting those 
who ignore it. 

It has long been evident that some authority between the 
Education Department and the Boards of Managers must be 
created, and it is not easy to point out bodies better fitted for 
the purpose than the councils of counties and boroughs. 
Ample elasticity has been afforded for dealing with the varying 
conditions of different localities, though it is possible that some 
amendment in details may be required in this portion of the Bill. 
Apart from these there remains, no doubt, the radical danger 
that councillors should be chosen on educational grounds rather 
than for their general fitness for the performance of their very 
various and important duties, and that religious and political 
topics should be imported into the elections. No greater mis- 
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fortune could befall local administration than this, but the 
obligation imposed upon councils to discharge their functions 
through a committee not necessarily chosen from their own 
body diminishes the risk considerably. 

If control, whether direct or indirect, be conferred on local 
authorities it is essential that they should be made to feel their 
responsibilities by being compelled to provide out of the local 
exchequer some portion at any rate of the expenditure for which 
they will be so largely responsible. And one great advantage in 
the universal imposition of such a charge will be that the great 
railway and other public companies, which have hitherto in 
many instances so shamefully declined to bear their share of the 
cost of education, will find themselves in future unable to evade 
their obligations. 

But herein lies a danger so great that it bids fair to outweigh 
all the merits of the Bill, and to render it an instrument for the 
destruction rather than for the preservation of voluntary schools. 

Ex hypothesi more money is required to keep up the voluntary 
schools than they have yet been able to raise. The whole of this 
amount, plus the whole sum now raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, after deducting so much of the latter as is necessary to main- 
tain the fabric, and to pay for any alterations and improvements the 
local authority under the stimulus of the Education Department 
may impose, is to be drawn from the pockets of the class admitted 
by most people to be unduly burdened already, and whose claim 
to consideration has in effect been recognised by the appointment 
of a Royal Commission on Local Taxation to inquire into their 
grievances and to suggest a remedy. To make the position still 
more grotesque the Government alleges the fact that the Com- 
mission has not completed its labours as a reason for throwing 
the whole of this burden on the rates rather than on Imperial 
funds, 

What its amount will be it is hard to say. Nor is it easy to 
predict whether it will be fairly uniform throughout the country 
or not, much depending upon the arrangements made between 
the various local education authorities. But the accepted 
opinion seems to be that a general rate of sd. in the £ will be 
required for elementary education alone and merely to maintain 
it at its present standard, 3}d. representing the school-board rate, 
and 14¢. the amount raised by voluntary contributions. 

It is not likely, however, that a general rate of this kind will, as 
a rule, be attempted. Any proposal to spread the cost of board 
schools over areas which have hitherto been entirely unrated for 
educational purposes, and have made sacrifices to escape a rate, 
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will be strenuously resisted, The towns and the rural parishes 
where board schools now exist will therefore receive no allevia- 
tion of their present burden, and where voluntary schools are 
carried on alongside of them they will be saddled with an addi- 
tional charge for their maintenance. The districts in which there 
are no board schools will have to endure a totally new impost, 
and even if it does not exceed 14d. or 2d. it will, as a fresh drain 
on the tenant farmer, be keenly resented. 

Now in view of the experience we have had, what hope can 
reasonably be entertained that under such a system as this, 
voluntary subscriptions will be obtainable for the up-keep and 
extension of school buildings? We have seen, as I have already 
said, that people will not contribute compulsorily and voluntarily 
to the same object at the same time, and further, that of all ways 
of raising money a rate is that which soonest dries up the flow 
of spontaneous supplies. And yet this is the method it is intended 
to introduce into every parish in England. 

Nor does the evil end there. It would be bad enough if this 
new charge were a fixedone. But itis not. There is an invari- 
able tendency in all representative bodies from the House of 
Commons downwards to spend. County councils have, on 
the whole, been so far wonderfully economical considering the 
temptations to the reverse, and the enormous difficulties in the 
way of a rigid control over expenditure. Their machinery is cum- 
brous however and costly, the establishment charges alone being 
necessarily heavy. These will be largely increased in every 
county of England as soon as the staff requisite to deal with the 
correspondence of several hundred schools is appointed, and 
there seems to be some doubt whether they have been taken 
into account in calculating the rates as given above. Locally, 
however, the dislike to an increased rate may act as a useful 
restraint, but who is going to hold back the Education Depart- 
ment? The most enthusiastic educationist has hitherto been 
restricted by the Treasury, but who will moderate his transports 
when he has the rates to fall back upon? Conceive Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt, in his sublime ignorance of country life, and 
indifference to rural interests as evinced in his late letter to the 
Times, checking the aspirations of some ardent President or Vice- 
President ! 

It may be urged that the position occupied by councils will 
enable them to exercise a powerful influence over Government, 
but so far as the counties are concerned experience hardly lends 
much support to this contention. There are several subjects 
county councils have much at heart which they have not 
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been very successful in inducing Ministers to entertain, such as 
the unification of bases of assessment, the regulation of motor 
traffic, &c. Nor have they been able materially to moderate the 
demands of central authorities. Sir John Hibbert informed the 
County Councils Association at its annual meeting the other day 
that the total expenditure of county councils in 1900 had in- 
creased over that of 1896 by £676,000. ‘The increase was chiefly 
due to money borrowed for the establishment of new or the 
extension of old asylums... largely for purposes over which 
we had mo control. . . . We are compelled by the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners to provide much more generously for lunatics than we 
had to do in former years,”* 

Taking all this into consideration it is impossible not to foresee 
very great difficulty in obtaining voluntary subscriptions in future, 
and it isa point well worth the earnest consideration of all those 
who have the interests of education at heart. Many people say 
when criticisms are made on the Bill, “Oh ! all that may be very 
true, but at all risks we must carry it through as it is the only 
chance of saving voluntary schools.” The answer seems to be, 
“Will itsave them? Will it not rather hasten their dissolution ?” 
And the reply is simple. In some parishes where the schools 
have been maintained principally by one or two individuals (a 
state of affairs not very uncommon), things may go on in the 
future much as they have done in the past, though even here the 
reduction of rents which will ultimately be the consequence of 
ihe new rate will cripple donors whose income is derived from 
land. But where there is no one who can or will come forward 
as the deus ex machina county council schools are inevitable. 

Some place their reliance on the desire of the population for 
definite, or, if you please, denominational religious instruction. 
That such a sentiment exists even among those who have not 
themselves any strong religious feeling is undoubted. And it is 
quite as certain that in the vast majority of instances there is at 
least no antagonism to it. But it would be a fatal error to 
suppose that this has been the most potent factor in favour of 
the voluntary system. A far more convincing argument is its 
cheapness, as any one who has canvassed a parish threatened by 
a school board knows very well, and this can no longer be 
employed when once this measure has received the Royal 
Assent, 

There is only one way of avoiding the otherwise inevitable 
catastrophe. The greater part of the charge for education must 


* ‘The italics are mine. 
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be made an Imperial one, leaving only so much to be provided 
by rate as may afford a check on the local authority, and every 
increase of local obligations must be accompanied by a corre- 
sponding augmentation of Imperial subventions. If this be done 
the Bill may be accepted at any rate experimentally, but if it is 
not those interested in the welfare of voluntary schools will be 
extremely ill advised to support it. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
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THE PAN-GERMANIC IDEA 


THE Pan-Germanic movement has not yet received in this 
country the attention it deserves. Yet it is one of the gravest 
signs of thetimes. It is animated by vague passionate sentiments 
shaped by material interests such as have always marked great 
religious and political upheavals. The idea of uniting under one 
Government all the German-speaking people on the Continent 
of Europe has haunted the imaginations of leading men in 
Germany for a long time. In 1813 and 1814 it was expressed in 
many of the stirring ballads which were sung round the watch- 
fires of Blicher’s army. After the overthrow of Napoleon the 
Congress of Vienna created the Germanic Confederation. Those 
who looked forward to the formation of a united Germany 
were exasperated by this arrangement, under which a number 
of States, some of them extremely small, were joined together 
by a very loose bond. This feeling, and the irritation pro- 
duced by the dull administrative methods which obtained in 
these States, provoked revolutionary and democratic move- 
ments from time to time, which culminated in the troubles of 
1848. In that year the desire for a closer union between 
the various States of Germany was the sovereign passion of 
most of the leading men of the country. An attempt was made 
to elaborate a more or less centralised Constitution, and the 
Imperial Crown was offered to Frederick William IV., the King of 
Prussia. That Sovereign did not see his way to accept an offer 
which in reality was made with the approval of only a section of 
the people. Notwithstanding most deplorable weakness in the 
early days of the Revolution, he was resolved not to separate 
himself from the other princes of Germany, and he also 
shrank from accepting a Constitution which, unlike that of 
England, was not the development of national life, but a mere 
figment of the brains of pedants and professors who derived their 
constitutional inspirations and enthusiasms from the Revolu- 
tionists who framed the French Constitution of 1791. After the 
movement of 1848 had spent its force, a society in Germany, called 
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the “ Nationalverein,” became extremely active in endeavouring 
to unite that country under the hegemony of Prussia, and it 
received its direction from certain historians often called “ the 
Gotha School,” some of whom, such as Droysen, were really 
eminent men. 

With regard, however, to many of these, the governing motive 
of their political action was to get rid of foreign interference in 
the internal affairs of Germany. This they considered could only 
be accomplished by the political reconstruction of the country 
under the hegemony of Prussia. I had the honour of knowing 
Droysen intimately. I revere his memory. I am deeply con- 
scious that I have learnt more from him than from any other 
person. No historian or political writer of the nineteenth century 
had more practical instinct in affairs of state. His unrivalled 
knowledge of politics appears in his History of Prussian Policy, 
and especially in the part of that monumental work where he 
treats of the politics of Europe from the days of the Great Elector 
to the eve of the Seven Years War. Droysen was an enthusiastic 
Prussian. Devoted as he was, however, to his own country, he 
was much too great a man to cherish unreasoning prejudices 
against any other. He knew and appreciated the work done by 
the French scholars of his day to an extent which was very 
exceptional in Germany. He realised the value of the French 
factor in modern civilisation. He had no antipathy to Russia, 
and none of that German hostility to the Slav race, to which 
such bitter expression has been given by no less a man than 
Mommsen. Although his historical sense and knowledge of 
practical politics forced him to look askance at all attempts to 
introduce suddenly English institutions into Germany, he admired 
and understood our unwritten Constitution. He entertained for 
Prince Albert feelings of high esteem, and the illustrious Empress 
Frederick had nowhere a more discriminating, enthusiastic and 
loyal admirer. Besides Droysen there were many others who 
desired German unity under Prussian hegemony, but who realised 
that they would not render solid service to their own country by 
holding language and adopting a tone which would make it 
odious to every other. Reinhold Pauli was a prominent figure 
among them. His writings display not alone a profound know- 
ledge of English history, but a keen appreciation of our country 
and its people. The same remark applies to almost all the 
Prussian historians and writers who flourished towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Dahlmann and Sybel were 
not enemies of England. Ranke was her sincere friend. Such 
men and many others who have helped to create modern 
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Germany would have greatly despised the histrionic methods 
and the tawdry rhetoric of the Pan-Germans of to-day. It is 
only just to many illustrious memories, both civil and military, 
to insist on this. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
the actual attitude of Germany in international affairs is the result 
of the teaching and work of some who desired the reconstruc- 
tion of the country under Prussian leadership and control. 
Theodor v. Mommsen is an instance in point. For some fifty 
years or more this distinguished man has been an Anglophobe. 
His political sallies against England would provoke a smile were 
it not for the deep regret which every educated English gentle- 
man must feel that so learned an historian should show 
himself so wanting in the sense of proportion and in measure of 
language. 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he? 

The most influential of the Anglophobes was, however, Heinrich v. 
Treitschke. This powerful man made it the task of his life to 
foster in Germany a passionate hatred for England. He was the 
first great writer in Germany to urge upon his countrymen to 
concentrate their efforts on the destruction of British maritime 
supremacy. He applied with marvellous skill the teachings of 
history to practical politics. He brought to his work an enormous 
wealth of knowledge, great enthusiasm, and a brilliant style. No 
man, not even Bismarck, has done more to form the Germany 
of to-day. Treitschke was the son of a Saxon officer to whom 
King John of Saxony was specially kind. But he was a renegade 
Saxon, and he thought it becoming to choose the hour of defeat 
to insult the king to whom he owed allegiance, and who was 
his father’s friend. What manner of man Treitschke was may be 
illustrated by a passage from an article he wrote in September 
1870. In this article, speaking of the privileges to be assigned 
to the Bavarian army in reconstructed Germany, he says: “If in 
Munich they wish to look on their ugly blue uniform as an in- 
alienable peculiarity of their race, this surely will cause no 
difficulty.” This is the language which the prophet of Pan- 
Germanism, the great preacher of the doctrine that England 
should be destroyed, thinks proper to use a few days after Sedan, 
while Bavarians who contributed so largely to the victory were 
still lying in thousands unburied on the field. 

When Prince Bismarck was dismissed from office, Germany 
was in a state of extraordinary prosperity, and occupied an inter- 
national position of exceptional power. Many Germans, however, 
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a policy of a more forward character, and involving persistent 
efforts for the expansion of Germany, should be adopted. In the 
year 1892 a remarkable little work was published, called Ein 
Deutsches Weltreich, This publication attracted very considerable 
notice at the time, and its appearance marks the commencement 
of the Pan-Germanic movement in its present form. The author 
insisted that Germany then stood at the parting of the ways. 
Some of her statesmen and politicians were of opinion that 
she should devote her energies to the development of her 
institutions, to the broadening gradually of the bounds of 
freedom, to the working out of schemes of social reform, to main- 
taining above all things the place in the world of intellect she 
had won in the early days of the nineteenth century. There were 
others who desired the development, with all its consequences of 
the German international power. The writer called upon his 
countrymen to adopt the latter policy, and work unceasingly for 
the union under one political system of all the continental 
branches of the German race. He appealed to them to cultivate 
in all the German countries of Europe the sentiment of a 
common origin and the desire for political union. He foresaw 
this propaganda might provoke international trouble and even a 
general war, but care should be taken that a European war 
should not break out before the minds of men in countries where 
the people were of German origin, were prepared to receive the 
Pan-Germanic idea. The actual pressing work on hand was to 
instil into all continental members of the race, without distinction 
as to whether they were High Germans or Low Germans, the 
importance of labouring with might and main to form a great 
Germanic confederation which would dominate Europe and 
become ultimately the supreme power in the world. A short time 
after the appearance of this little work the Pan-Germanic League, 
as it at present exists, was founded. This was in September 1894. 
Amongst its early members were several well-known men, such, for 
instance, as Dr. J. Wislicenus, of Leipsic ; Fischer, burgomaster of 
Augsburg, a man of very considerable influence in the Liberal 
party in Bavaria; Dr. G. Mayr, who occupied a high official 
position at Strassburg ; several other officials, and many eminent 
persons of various sorts and conditions, among them Dr. Hasse, 
who represented Leipsic in Parliament, and who has worked up 
the society with the greatest energy and success. 

In the year 1895 the League had only 7700 adherents. Since 
then it has progressed steadily, and it has now nearly two hundred 
centres actively engaged in propagating its doctrines, and what 
these are may be seen in the accompanying Pan-Germanic 
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map, published under the auspices of the League, and 
showing the future frontiers of the German Empire. According 
to the views of the Pan-Germans, the German Empire must 
comprise the whole of Austria with the exception of Galicia 
and the Bukowina, and must also include Trieste, Austrian 
Tyrol, German Switzerland, and Holland and Belgium, and 
even a portion of North-Eastern France. It is graciously 
proposed not to push the frontier farther north and filch any 
more territory from Denmark. The western frontier is to run 
from Dunkirk so as to include the whole of Flanders to 
the Ardennes, then to the Vosges, and then along the crest of 
Jura to Mount Blanc. On the south-west the frontier is to be 
formed by the Monte Rosa, the Simplon, the Spliigen, the 
Septimer, the Maloya, the Bernina, the Ortler, the Adamello, and 
the chain of the Dolomites. The future frontier towards the 
south is the line of the Drave. Towards the east there is compara- 
tively little change. This project will seem to many to be the 
wildest of dreams. It is nevertheless the end whichthe Pan-Germans 
always keep in view, and they are working steadily towards it. 
Ever since the fall of Napoleon many Germans have cast eager 
eyes at Holland, and a movement for the practical absorption of 
that country into the German Empire is daily acquiring greater 
strength and more definite shape. Professor Ernest von Halle, 
in a book recently brought out by the official publishing house 
of the General Staff of the German Army, and of the War 
and Naval Department, makes this quite clear. The work is 
called Volks- und Seewirthschaft. It is dedicated to Admiral von 
Tirpitz, the Minister responsible for the German Navy. The 
writer is one of the ablest of the younger professors in Germany, 
and was remarkable for the ability and zeal with which he advo- 
cated the views of the Kaiser for the increase of the German 
maritime power. Professor Halle points out the importance to 
Germany of a union with Holland because of the position the 
latter country holds at the mouth of the largest German river. 
He argues with great force that it is difficult or impossible for 
Germany to acquire that supremacy on the ocean she desires as 
long as Holland remains outside the sphere of German influence. 
He shows that the German Empire must be able to erect its 
line of defence in a favourable position, and to protect it. Then, 
as Germany cannot permit an economically independent neigh- 
bouring State to have the power of closing one of the great 
highways of German trade, and as, in case of war, unobstructed 
traffic in the valley of the Rhine is of supreme importance 
to Germany, the absolute independence of Holland must come 
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to an end. Professor von Halle also contends that the 
position taken up in colonial questions by a number of the Great 
Powers, the actions of Russia and Japan in the East, the seizures 
by the United States both in America and in the immediate 
vicinity of the Dutch East Indian colonies, the impending Con- 
federation in South Africa, the movement towards the Federation 
of the British Empire, are likely to injure Holland. He calls 
these spirits of evil from the vasty deep to frighten the Dutch 
and induce them to throw in their lot with the German Empire. 
The Dutch are particularly warned of the danger which they 
run from the supposed desire of Great Britain and the United 
States to take possession of their colonies. It is true that no 
evidence whatever is offered to prove that such a desire exists in 
England or America, but that is a mere detail, and the Dutch are 
quietly asked to renounce their independence because, forsooth, 
their colonies are threatened by England and the United States. 
The designs of Germany on Holland have been further shown in 
the usual manner during the illness of the Queen of Holland. 
The observations and tone of certain organs in the German 
press must have caused many to remember the language held in 
Germany when King Frederick VII. of Denmark died. It has 
recently been urged with significant iteration that Prince Albrecht 
of Hohenzollern, the acting Regent in Brunswick, is one of the 
nearest in succession to the Dutch crown. When I first called 
attention to Pan-German designs on the Netherlands, many 
really well-informed people were astonished. Nevertheless, the 
late Queen Sophie of Holland perfectly realised five-and-thirty 
years ago that, unless Prussian aggrandisement were checked, 
these designs would be formed. They are now openly proclaimed 
upon the house-tops. 

It is most interesting to observe that some of the leading Swiss 
papers have been recently taking pains to point out to the Dutch 
that England is their enemy and that their true friends are the 
Germans. The language of most of the Swiss journals in this, 
and in all matters in which Germany is interested, shows the 
activity and power of the Pan-Germans in Switzerland. They 
are making in that country a steady and persistent effort to 
disintegrate the Republic. 

The action of the Pan-Germans in Switzerland is, of course, 
limited to the German cantons, which comprise, however, about 
two-thirds of the whole country. The Zurich section of the Pan- 
Germanic League is one of the most active and progressive on 
the Continent. Many of the wealthiest Germans in that city 
belong to it, and supply it with money. As the great majority 
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of the Swiss newspapers live upon the news furnished from 
Germany, and as there are Germans or persons connected 
with Germany on the staff of almost every one of them, it 
is easy to understand the power and growing influence of 
the Pan-Germanic League. It must be remembered that the 
two principal towns of German Switzerland contain a very 
great number of German subjects. At Basel every third in- 
habitant is a German. Among the inhabitants of Zurich the 
proportion is not so large, but it is, however, startling enough, 
there being one German inhabitant for every four Swiss. The 
comparative inferiority in numbers of the Germans at Zurich as 
compared to Basel is compensated for by the fact that they hold 
most important educational positions in the former city. The 
Pan-Germans throughout Switzerland are untiring in their per- 
sistent efforts to hold up Germany as the representative of all 
that is great, noble, and heroic. They are continually pointing 
out to the puzzled eyes of bewildered mountaineers, very few of 
whom are able to form an opinion on these things for themselves, 
the advantages which they would derive from a more intimate 
connection with Germany. The Swiss authorities are too 
cowardly and too much afraid of strong German influences to 
stop this work, which is steadily undermining the fabric of their 
State. There can be no doubt that, in consequence of the great 
efiorts made by the Germans in Switzerland, public opinion, which 
in 1870 was entirely on the side of France, has absolutely 
changed, and Germany has now nowhere greater or more 
enthusiastic admirers and imitators than in the Swiss Republic. 
The tendency of all this is perfectly clear. If things go on as at 
present in Europe for some years longer, the practical inde- 
pendence of Switzerland runs great danger of being extinguished. 
It is melancholy to have to contemplate such an end of so much 
that is venerable and great. The peril, however, is imminent. 
Although one hears nowhere louder protestations of patriotism 
and love of liberty than among the mountains and valleys of 
the old Continental home of freedom, the Pan-Germanic propa- 
ganda as it spreads turns the minds of the Swiss to material 
pursuits only. Under its blighting influence the modern Swiss is 
gradually losing the ideals of his ancestors, is ceasing to take an 
intelligent pride in his country, and is rapidly becoming indif- 
ferent to the position which a free and enlightened Switzerland 
should occupy in Europe. 

While this steady work is being carried on by the Pan-Germanic 
League, and by various German societies working on the same 
lines, in Holland and in Switzerland, the members of the party 
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in Austria-Hungary are exceptionally active. The founder of the 
Pan-Germanic party in the Dual Monarchy is Herr George 
Schdnerer, a Viennese, the son of a railway contractor, and an 
enthusiastic admirer of Prince Bismarck. The party of which he 
is the leader in the Parliament of Vienna is recruited almost ex- 
clusively as yet from the German districts in Bohemia. Previous 
to the last general election the Parliamentary group he led was 
infinitesimally small. At the last election its numbers were 
largely increased, but its Parliamentary strength inadequately 
represents its power in the country. It has numerous adherents 
and a still greater number of sympathisers in all the towns 
of Cisleithania, and it would have a very much larger number 
of members of Parliament were it not that in rural districts 
it has still no hold. One of the main reasons for its weak- 
ness in this respect is that, it is connected with, and indeed 
partly directs, the movement—the so-called Los von Rom move- 
ment—which has been started to persuade Austrian Catholics 
to renounce allegiance to the Roman Pontiff and to join one 
of the Protestant or Schismatical sects. The aim of this party 
is distinctly treasonable. Its leaders have openly proclaimed 
that its object is to bring about the absorption into the German 
Empire of the dominions of the House of Hapsburg. 

The activity of the Pan-Germans in Austria, in their work of 
wrecking, is now well known to all persons who take an active 
and intelligent interest in European life. Even the most casual 
reader of any of the great newspapers cannot fail to have had his 
attention arrested by the attitude to the Austrian Crown adopted 
by the group of Pan-Germans in the Parliament of Vienna. The 
methods which they and their friends in Germany have selected 
to bring about the destruction of the Dual Monarchy have been 
exposed with considerable completeness by M. Chéradame in his 
work L’Europe et la Question d’Autriche au Seuil du XX°* Siecle. 
Although the author occasionally weakens his case by giving way 
to his feelings and losing the sense of proportion, and although 
he sometimes quotes as authorities in politics German writers who 
possess none, his work is most suggestive and full of facts. It 
must not be for a moment imagined that persons in high position 
in Germany are not active sympathisers in this Pan-German 
movement. This was proved at a trial which took place at Gratz 
in Styria in the summer of 1899. A Prussian clergyman named 
Everling was arrested early in May of that year by the Austrian 
police. He was mixed up with the Los von Rom movement. A 
pocket-book was found upon him, and in it an account of con- 
versations with, and some letters from, high German dignitaries. 
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Two Austrian accomplices were prosecuted, and it was proved 
that the Los von Rom movement, with which Germans in high 
places profess to sympathise in consequence of its religious 
character, is in its tendencies hostile to the continued existence of 
the Dual Monarchy. But if any one wishes to observe how the 
Pan-Germanic movement is favoured in the highest places in 
Germany, I recommend him to read diligently a new German 
publication called Deutsche Monatsschrift fir das Gesammte Leben 
der Gegenwart. This publication is under the special patronage 
of the Kaiser, for the furtherance of whose naval policy it was 
founded. It is a Pan-Germanic organ in disguise. Persons 
deeply implicated in the Los von Rom movement in Austria, 
which, it cannot be too often insisted upon, is Pan-Germanism 
in another form, are shown high favour in Berlin. The leaders 
of the Pan-Germanic League and those most active in promoting 
its ends boast everywhere openly that they bask in the sunshine 
of Imperial favour, though, of course, the League has to be 
denounced in the official world from time to time in order to 
save appearances. Its activity is at last becoming rapidly a 
source of anxiety to the Magyars in Hungary. This is clearly 
indicated by the tone of an article which recently appeared in a 
new Hungarian monthly which is published at Budapest and 
called the Magyar Roezelet. It is written by Baron Banffy, who 
was formerly Prime Minister of Hungary. Baron Banffy is evi- 
dently irritated and alarmed at the active and systematic fashion 
in which the Pan-Germans are working to undermine the 
Magyar State. 

During the last few years the attitude of the Germans to the 
Magyars has been steadily changing, and the plans of the Pan- 
Germans as regards Hungary have become more clear. In an 
article which appeared in the leading Pan-Germanic organ in 
1897, which there is reason to believe was from the pen of one 
exercising considerable authority, it was urged that the true 
policy to pursue as regards Hungary was to try and make an 
alliance between the Germans and the Roumanians. These latter 
are the most irreconcilable enemies of the Hungarian kingdom, 
After this alliance was concluded, the aim should be to secure 
some thirty or forty seats in the Hungarian Parliament for traitors 
to the Crown of St. Stephen. By this means it is hoped that 
the Magyar power will be reduced to such a degree of impotence 
as will make it easy at the proper moment to unite against it all 
the German settlements in Hungary. With a view of carrying 
out this policy the Pan-Germanic League recently announced a 
propagandist excursion to the German towns of Croatia and 
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Transylvania, where a numerous German population exists. This 
bare-faced movement against the unity and domestic peace of Hun- 
gary roused the greatest indignation throughout the Monarchy. 
In consequence of this irritation the proposed excursion has been 
given up on advice from high places. The object it was intended to 
further is, however, kept firmly in sight by those who organised 
it. The time seems to have come when Hungarians should con- 
sider whether the policy which they have followed in Cisleithania 
for five-and-thirty years, and which, in the days of Deak and 
Andrassy, was perhaps capable of a complete defence, should not 
now be revised. 

The work of the Pan-Germanic League as regards Holland, 
Switzerland, and Austria-Hungary is far from being the measure 
of its activity. It is remarkable for the consistent hostility 
it displays to Great Britain. It is always ready to denounce 
to the authorities at Berlin any movement which may be 
displeasing to it anywhere. It supports enthusiastically the 
Government of Prussia in its wars with Polish children at 
Wreschen and Danish housemaids in Schleswig. In countries 
like Bavaria its work is directed systematically to undermine the 
feeling of loyalty to the Crown. In this respect it is undermining 
the fabric of the Empire itself. Loyalty is a very tender plant 
and one of slow growth. It is absurd to imagine that Bavarians 
in their hearts will suddenly transfer their immediate allegiance 
from their own ancient dynasty to the House of Hohen- 
zollern. Attempts to make them do so only assist the forces 
of revolution. In politics, as in mathematics, great masses 
move on straight lines. The Bavarian who does not feel that 
his first duty for practical purposes is to the Prince Regent and 
to all that is symbolised by the blue and white colours will not, 
in the hour of difficulty and danger, sacrifice his interests or even 
his comforts to be true to Kaiser and Reich. 

It is exceedingly difficult for the people of this country, from 
the circumstance that the German language is not widely known 
amongst us—at the present moment there is not a single Cabinet 
Minister who can read it with ease—to understand the intense 
animosity towards England which prevails in Germany, or to 
follow the plans advocated by persons of position and seriously 
discussed by men of light and leading for the overthrow of the 
British Empire. The various attempts made by our Government 
to lay this spirit of evil have tended to increase the hostility 
of the Germans towards us. By the Samoan Agreement Germany 
got possession of islands on which she set high value. She 
could not have obtained the concession of the Bagdad railway if 
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England had opposed it. The full meaning of this concession 
and the importance of the circumstance that the ultimate terminus 
of that railway is to be at a magnificent harbour at the head of the 
Persian Gulf is completely realised in Germany. Leading Germans 
nevertheless constantly assure us that nothing we can do will ever 
secure for us the friendship of their country. In the capitals of 
Europe and elsewhere German diplomatists systematically speak 
of England in language depreciatory and hostile. According 
to the German view, the issue between England and Germany is 
a question of might, like that which decided the relative positions 
of France and Germany in Europe in 1870. Germany, therefore, 
is now preparing to wage with England a similar war to that 
she waged with France. The Pan-Germans are its enthusiastic 
prophets, but every party or political group in the Empire, 
even the Socialists, are ready and willing to support every 
proposal to increase the German fleet, no matter how enormous 
the sacrifice may be. They do not conceal what they intend to do 
with that fleet when occasion serves. Great Britain is be over- 
thrown. This was proclaimed many years ago by Treitschke. In 
the year 1884 he wrote: “We have reckoned with France and 
Austria. The reckoning with England has still to come; it will be 
the longest and most difficult.” He has succeeded in implanting 
into the hearts of his countrymen a hatred for England equal to 
his own. “ Britannia delenda est” was the motto of Treitschke. 
He has now passed from this earthly scene, but others of con- 
sideration and power preach the same gospel. Men like Herr Albert 
Schaffle and Delbriick, who was the teacher of the present Kaiser, 
have more than once told the world in unmistakable language 
how the next great struggle of the Germans, which is to be fought 
out at sea, will be “a combat for the annihilation of England.” 
This movement of opinion in Germany against England, as I 
have often said before, is not of recent growth. The desire to 
overthrow the British Empire, and to substitute for it a great 
German dominion, was quite as strong in the days of Mr. 
Gladstone as it is at the present moment. The Germans begin, 
however, to realise that they cannot attain their end, and substitute 
an Imperium Germanicum for an Imperium Britannicum as easily 
as they hoped to do. They keep this object, however, constantly 
before their eyes. Hence the increasing activity of German 
diplomacy to make mischief between England and some Great 
Power. If, therefore, we desire to avoid a conflict we have 
to realise the possibility of its occurring. The necessity for 
increasing the Navy and establishing a naval base on the East 
Coast has been insisted upon so powerfully by Mr. Spenser 
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Wilkinson and others that there is no reason to allude to it 
further. It must, however, be remembered that a naval base 
cannot be constructed in a day. If it is not begun very soon 
it may not be completely finished by the time German naval 
authorities calculate that Germany will be able to deliver her 
assault on England. Next to the strengthening of our Navy, the 
most pressing work on hand is carefully to consider our relations 
to Foreign Powers. The alliance which has been recently con- 
cluded with Japan seems to indicate that Lord Lansdowne has 
emancipated himself from the tyranny of antiquated superstitions. 
We may therefore hope to see before long a considerable change 
in our relations with certain Great Powers. This is devoutly to be 
wished. A sound and consistent foreign policy is essential to 
enable us to defeat, without a desperate and bloody struggle, 
Pan-Germanic plans for the “annihilation” of England. It is 
equally necessary to facilitate the working out of the great scheme 
of Imperial Federation adumbrated some sixty years since by 
Sir William Molesworth, now associated with the memory of 
Queen Victoria and brought into the domain of practical politics 
by those demonstrations throughout the Empire of fervent and 
passionate, but steady and regulated loyalty to the Crown which 
marked the closing years of her splendid reign. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 
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WHILE the British public has been devoting its attention to 
ping-pong, cricket, and other congenial pursuits, an event of no 
small importance, whether from the political or the naval stand- 
point, has passed almost unnoticed. This is the visit of the 
German squadron, under Prince Henry of Prussia, to Irish 
waters. For the first time in our history, a foreign force, 
superior to any squadron which we have in commission in home 
waters, superior indeed to any individual squadron of any navy 
in waters outside the Mediterranean, has been at work upon our 
coasts, performing evolutions, learning the navigation of our 
harbours, and training for war. This force comes to-day as a 
friend, but we know enough of the openly expressed intentions, 
both of the German nation and the men who direct German 
policy, to understand that in the future it may come as an 
enemy. And as it is always present in northern waters, it is of 
the utmost importance that Englishmen should understand what 
exactly its strength is. 

Prince Henry’s squadron has for some days during the past 
month been lying in one of the fortified bases of our Navy, 
Berehaven—a base which it is not by any means desirable, from 
a national point of view, that foreign naval officers should be 
invited to explore and make themselves acquainted with. It had 
previously visited Lough Swilly, which is another of our fortified 
secondary bases, so that it clearly has an especial predilection for 
harbours which the British Navy intends to use in war-time. 
One would have supposed that, after the conduct to this country 
of Germans in the past two years, from Count Bilow down- 
wards, the German Admiralty would have found it impossible to 
ask, and the British Admiralty impossible to grant, such a favour. 
It is not usual for navies to resort to the fortified harbours of 
other Powers, unless they are on terms of the closest friendship 
and alliance with those Powers, which we know is not the case 
with Germany. Our squadrons visit such points as Aranci Ba 
in Sardinia, the Gulf of Volo in Greece, Arosa Bay in Spain, but 
these are not fortified harbours, used by the squadrons of the 
Powers to which they belong as naval bases, nor are they 
owned by States which this country is perpetually menacing 
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with its wrath. A distant parallel to the German hardihood in 
making this request would be if England were to ask Russia to 
allow her to station her Reserve Squadron for a fortnight at 
Helsingfors, or France to allow her to exercise her Channel 
Squadron in Douarnenez Bay. And yet neither France nor 
Russia has shown the same hostile temper to England as has 
Germany, nor has either of them openly avowed the purpose of 
building a fleet to destroy the British naval predominance, as 
the Germans have done. 

An examination of this German fleet in our waters, and a com- 
parison of it with our Channel Squadron, will show how for- 
midable the German Navy is becoming. Prince Henry has 
ordinarily under him eight battleships and three protected cruisers. 
Our own Channel Squadron at the date of his visit consisted of 
six battleships and nominally six cruisers, though of these latter 
several were absent from the squadron. One of.the most ineffi- 
cient has just been replaced by an armoured cruiser of powerful 
pattern, but, with the exception of this ship, the cruisers in either 
force can be dismissed as being of no great fighting value. 

When the German squadron left its own waters it was com- 
posed of five new battleships of the Kaiser class and three older 
vessels of the Brandenburg type. But, on the way over, one of 
the best German ships, the Kaiser Wilhelm II., which is fitted up 
to act as the Emperor’s flagship, broke down, and had to be sent 
back for repairs ; while at precisely the same time one of the battle- 
ships of the Channel Squadron, the Mars, was also temporarily dis- 
abled by the sad explosion in her fore-barbette, which killed two 
of the best and most promising young officers in our Navy. So 
that we could point no finger of scorn at our rival on this head. 

It should be observed that the battleships of the German Navy 
are built in homogeneous groups of a size dictated by tactical 
considerations. Each group consists of five, of which four are 
for service in the fleet as a complete subdivision, and the fifth 
for duty as a flagship or in reserve. All the ships of one type or 
group are kept together in the same fleet. This indicates a 
system and method in the German plans which we should do 
well to copy. Our own Navy has several large groups of battle- 
ships, homogeneous in construction, but in not one single case 
are all the ships of one group in any one fleet. This is in itself a 
sign of faulty administration and defective staff-work in the 
British Navy which the public might note. There is no point or 
purpose in constructing large groups of ships, and then wasting 
the uniformity thus attained by carefully mixing up the various 
classes till the result is a collection of “squadrons of specimens.” 
The battleships of the Channel Squadron are of the Majestic 
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class, and are considerably larger than the German ships of the 
Kaiser class. At first sight they might seem much more formid- 
able than the Germans. But on examination we discover these 
not very reassuring facts. In the first place, the German Kaiser 
class are, on the whole, newer ships. The first of them was laid 
down in 1894 and the last in 1898; the first of the Majestics 
in 1893 and the last in 1894,and when designed the Germans 
were in many ways better up to date than the British ships. If 
they are smaller, they are handier ; they have many small points 
of advantage as against the British type, and though individually 
these points may not be of great importance, collectively they 
become very serious. Thus the Germans are half a knot faster ; 
they have with one exception Krupp steel armour, which is much 
superior to the Harveyed steel of the British battleships ; they 
have guns which fire their projectiles with a much higher velocity 
than the Majestic’s; the rate of fire of their heavy weapons is 
again greater than that of the British ships; their boilers are a 
mixture of the water-tube and cylindrical, to which this country 
is now coming after many years of unsatisfactory experiments ; 
they have triple-screws, which give greater manoeuvring power 
and increased security against disablement ; they draw less water ; 
they have no wood about them, whereas the British ships have a 
great deal, and would be seriously incommoded by splinters, if not 
by fire, in action ; and their torpedo armament is more powerful. 

The batteries of the Kaiser class include many more guns, 
though as a set-off against this must be noted the fact that their 
big guns are much lighter than those of the Majestic. The two 
contrasted types stand thus in the matter of guns : 

Five Majestics, four 12-in., twelve 6-in., sixteen 12-pounders : 
Four Kaisers, four 9.4-in., eighteen 5.9-in., twelve 20-pounders. 

The Majestic’s big guns fire a shot weighing 850 pounds; the 
Kaiser's one weighing 330 to 475 pounds ; but the rate of fire of the 
German guns is much greater than that of the British, so that, 
according to the statement of German officers, the German gun 
can fire two shots, or even three under favourable circumstances, 
a minute ; while the British can only fire one shot in fifty seconds, 
and after four rounds have been fired this sinks to one shot in 
seventy-five seconds. The slow fire of our big guns is due to 
the fact that they have, after four shots, to be brought back every 
time to a fixed loading position, while the German guns can be 
loaded in any position, a fresh sign of bad work in our staff 
departments. The British guns must be taken off the target 
and moved back to the position to load; the German guns can 
be kept on the target while loading. It is certain that, under 
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such conditions the Germans would make the better shooting. 
Whether the greater weight of the Majestic’s shell would compen- 
sate for her slower fire is a matter on which gunnery experts 
differ. The English think that it would; the Germans that it 
would not. 

The smaller guns of the Germans are far more powerful than 
the British ; indeed, though this matter is usually ignored, the 
difference in power is nearly as great as that between our old 
muzzle-loaders and our first breech-loaders. Moreover, the 
German 5.9-in. guns can pierce the Harveyed steel which protects 
the British 6-in. guns, while the British 6-in. guns cannot, at 
fighting ranges, hope to pierce the Krupp armour which protects 
the German 5.9-in. guns. Under such circumstances a duel 
between eighteen guns on the one part and twelve on the other 
could have only one result. It should be observed, as confirming 
what is said here, that the Naval Annuals for 1896 and 1899 give 
the energy of fire for the two contrasted classes as 394,000 foot- 
tons for the British and 576,000 for the German vessel. As 
against this great advantage which the Germans hold is to be set 
some weakness in defence. The Majestic has rather more armour 
and it is rather better disposed, though it is doubtful whether in 
practice this is not neutralised by the better quality and greater 
resisting power of the German Krupp mail. 

On paper, then, four ships of the Kaiser class should be superior 
to four ships of the Majestic class. The fifth Majestic would be 
faced by the three German battleships of the Brandenburg class, 
and they should together be able to beat her. Thus it cannot 
be said that the position of the Channel Squadron, vis-a-vis 
this German Squadron, is at all satisfactory. Yet the Channel 
Squadron is indubitably more powerful than the Reserve fleet, 
which is our only other home squadron. The Reserve fleet is 
only concentrated and at sea four months in the year, an arrange- 
ment which may save expense, but which sacrifices the all-impor- 
tant factor of efficiency, so that it could not be expected to shape 
well in battle. The return of the Mars to the Channel Squadron 
will hardly offset the return of the fifth of the Kaiser class to the 
German fleet, and we really depend for our advantage upon the 
one armoured cruiser which has just been added to the Channel 
Squadron. Nor is the German advantage transitory. By the close 
of the present year the Germans will possess eight thoroughly 
modern battleships in their squadron, and as they are building 
fast, we shall very soon have to choose between withdrawing a 
great part of our fleet from the Mediterranean or enormously in- 
creasing our shipbuilding programme. In the years 1900-3 we 
shall only have laid down nine battleships to their eight. 
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From the political standpoint, which we have left to be con- 
sidered last, the visit is likely to have unsatisfactory results. It is 
being used in Germany as an argument that the best way to make 
the Englishman civil is to kick him. “See,” it is being said, 
“after all Count Bilow’s abuse of Mr. Chamberlain, the English 
grant us something which they have never granted any other 
Power. Why treat them with civility when they are ready to 
show themselves so spiritless and undiscerning ? We Germans 
have plainly told them what we mean in the preamble of our 
Naval Act, where we say that ‘Germany must have a fleet of such 
strength that even for the greatest naval Power war with her would 
involve such risks as to jeopardise its own supremacy,’ and yet, 
though we point not obscurely at our true aim, their Government 
thus kow-tows to us.” The conclusion is obvious, that England 
is either asleep or afraid of Germany. 

It is in every way most undesirable that such ideas should be 
allowed to implant themselves in German heads. Because the 
Germans are building an immense fleet and planning to take from 
us Our naval supremacy, that is no reason why we should be 
uncivi) to them, but it is a very sound argument against obse- 
quiousness on our part. The truth is that Germany has picked a 
quarrel deliberately, and, so long as personal friends of the 

Kaiser’s, such as Professor Delbriick, declare that “Germany .. . 
will make no terms of any sort with treacherous Albion,” and so 
long as such pronouncements are received with enthusiasm by 
Germans, it isan enormous error for us to open our bases to 
German fleets or to sanction tacitly the exploitation of cold forma- 
lities by the German diplomatists. . 

These, with their usual astuteness, are representing the visit 
abroad as a counterblast to President Loubet’s journey to St. 
Petersburg, and as a proof that they still have only to speak the 
word to obtain the British alliance. The day when such a thing 
was possible is for ever past. To remove all misconceptions in 
Paris, and to indicate to the French that our quarrels with them 
are over, it might be well to invite the French Northern Squadron 
to pay our naval bases a visit. It is certain that at this moment 

Germany is at her old game of using the bugbear of an imaginary 
British menace to smooth her own relations with France and 
Russia and obtain from them fresh concessions, of which we shall 
ultimately have to pay the cost. This game was tried at the date 
of the French expedition to Mitylene, and its failure on that 
occasion seems to open up the way for better relations between 
England and her great neighbour across the Channel. 


IGNOTUS. 


A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN ANGLO- 
RUSSIAN RELATIONS 


EMPEROR NICHOLAS I. IN ENGLAND 


THE temporary understanding between England and Russia with 
which the reign of Nicholas I. had opened was shattered by the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1828-9, and gave place during the following 
ten years to a policy of stubborn opposition on England’s part to 
Russian ambitions. The Emperor himself was nevertheless much 
in favour of the re-establishment of cordial relations. He wished 
to see all the monarchical Powers united against the dangerous 
revolutionary tendencies of France ; and regarding the dissolution 
of Turkey as inevitable and imminent, desired to come to an 
understanding with England in the event of that catastrophe. 
With the express purpose of attaining this object Baron Brunnow 
was appointed in 1839 as ambassador at the Court of St. James, 
and Russia attempted by a series of concessions to dispel English 
suspicions and to win the confidence of the Government and 
people. Thus, by the Conventions of London of 1840 and 1841, 
she abandoned her right of isolated action with regard to Turkey, 
substituting for it the principle of concerted European action. 
But here Russian diplomacy met with complete failure. . The 
desired exclusion of France from the “ Concert of Europe” lasted 
less than one year ; the alliance of the two great naval Powers, 
England and France, was further strengthened on the succession 
to office of the Tory Government of Sir R. Peel, although at the 
same time the determined anti-Russian policy of Palmerston gave 
place to a “general desire for peace and friendship.” But this 
slight improvement in Russia’s relations towards England only 
damaged the former’s position on the Continent, by leading to a 
rapprochement of Austria and Prussia with France. 

Where Brunnow had failed the Tsar hoped, by his immediate 
personal influence, to succeed, and encouraged by the reception 
accorded to the Grand Duke Michael in 1843, resolved to take the 
first good opportunity of visiting England. An occasion for 
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opening negotiations was afforded by a speech of Sir R. Peel’s at 
the banquet of the Russian Company on March 2, 1844, in which 
he expressed his hope of seeing the Tsar in England once again, 
and his desire for cordial relations between the two Powers. It 
was arranged that the visit should take place “about the end of 
May,” but the plan and even the time remained secret until the 
last. The Emperor left Tsarskoe Selo suddenly, reached Berlin 
on May 26—Whit-Sunday—and departed from there on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Still nothing was known in England of his coming. It was only 
on Thursday, May 30, that intelligence was brought that his Majesty, 
after visiting the King of the Netherlands en route, would arrive in 
London on the evening of Saturday, June 1. The Court was 
taken wholly by surprise. Only twenty-four hours remained for 
preparation, and the situation was further complicated by the fact 
that the King of Saxony was expected on that very day. By the 
Queen’s orders apartments were reserved for the distinguished 
visitors in Buckingham Palace. The Emperor landed at Woolwich 
at ten o'clock and reached London just at midnight. He declined 
to avail himself of the Court’s hospitality, and drove straight to 
Ashburnham House, where the Russian Embassy was situated. 
From there he wrote an autograph letter to Prince Albert ex- 
pressing his wish to meet the Queen as soon as possible. 

On the following day, at ten in the morning, the Prince 
Consort presented himself to the Emperor and spent about an 
hour with him. At half-past one he drove again to the Embassy 
and accompanied his Majesty to Buckingham Palace. The Queen 
met her royal guest on the lowest step of the staircase. He 
lunched with the Royal family, visited the Queen’s aunts, the 
Duchesses of Cambridge and Gloucester, and called on the Duke 
of Wellington. Dinner was served in the Palace, but the Tsar 
returned to the Embassy for the night. 

On Monday, June 3, the Emperor devoted the morning to 
driving in Regent’s Park and the principal streets of London, 
afterwards visiting several persons of rank. He met Lady 
Heytesbury, Lady Pembroke, and Lady Clanricarde, who occu- 
pied high positions at the Court, as well as Sir Robert and 
Lady Peel. The Duke of Devonshire, who had been special 
envoy at the Coronation, was invited to luncheon at the Embassy. 
At six o’clock the Emperor started for Windsor, where he again 
met Prince Albert at the railway station. 

Four days were spent at Windsor Castle. The beauty and 
splendour of that ancient residence of the Sovereigns of England 


produced a delightful impression on his Majesty. “ It is worthy 
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of you,” he remarked gallantly to the Queen. Considerations for 
the health of her Majesty and the fact that the Court was in 
mourning for the Duke of Saxe-Ceburg-Gotha precluded the 
idea of giving a ball in honour of the Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Saxony. But there was no lack of other entertainments 
for the distinguished guests. Reviews, excursions, and exercise 
filled up the mornings. In the evenings a numerous company 
assembled at dinner in the Waterloo Chamber of the Castle. 
The last two dinners were full-dress affairs in deference to the 
wish of the Emperor, who confessed to the Queen that he felt 
so “ gauche en froc” to which he was unaccustomed. He was so 
wedded to his soldier’s uniform, he added, that he hated to part 
with it ; “as well strip off my skin.” 

Even at Windsor he would not abandon his Spartan habits. 
According to the biographer of Prince Albert, the first act of his 
servants on entering his sleeping apartments was to send to the 
stables for some bundles of clean straw wherewith to stuff the 
cloth bag that formed the mattress of the camp-bed on which he 
always slept. 

Nicholas avoided political discussions with the Queen, although 
he spent the whole day in her company, but missed no oppor- 
tunity of holding such discussions with Prince Albert and the 
chief Ministers, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, and the Duke 
of Wellington, who were among the guests at the Castle. These 
interviews were prolonged, sometimes lasting several hours. 
The Tsar’s hearers were greatly struck with his candour and out- 
spokenness. “I know,” he said, “that I am taken for an actor ; 
but indeed I am not; I am thoroughly straightforward ; I say 
what I mean and what I promise I fulfil.” * 

On June 5 a great review was held in Windsor Park. The 
troops and the crowd of spectators cheered the Emperor enthu- 
siastically. His Majesty left the Queen for a few minutes while he 
rode down the line. On his return he thanked her for the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of renewing his acquaintance with his anciens 
camarades. Praising the smartness of the artillery, he turned to 
the Queen and said: “I beg your Majesty to count on my 
troops as on your own.” ‘The review ended with a march past 
the Queen and Emperor. At the head of the troops rode the 
old, Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Wellington. Prince 
Albert led his own regiment, and saluted their Majesties.t 

The following day was Ascot races. The reception accorded 
to the Tsar by the vast crowd of people was even more triumphant 
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and clamorous than that of the preceding day. All eyes were 
fixed upon him. “Wherever he showed himself,” wrote the 
Baroness Bunsen to her husband, “he was greeted with loud 
cheers. A good figure and a handsome face always please John 
Bull: it is a national weakness ; besides that, John Bull felt 
flattered by this visit and mark of attention to his Queen and to 
himself.” The Emperor caused great anxiety at the races by 
leaving his suite and walking alone into the middle of the crowd. 
Graf Orloff and Baron Brunnow tried in vain to follow him. 
Although he was marked out from the crowd by his height and 
brilliant uniform he had great difficulty in making his way in the 
crush. On returning to his suite and noticing their confusion he 
smiled and said, “ What is the matter? These people will do me 
no harm.” “But every one thought with horror,” remarks the 
Baroness, “ of what the Poles might have attempted.” * 

Closer intimacy raised the Emperor in favour with his royal 
host and hostess. He showed great attention and gallantry to 
the Queen, friendship and courtesy to Prince Albert, tenderness 
and kindness to the children. “These are sweet moments in our 
lives,” he said, indicating the children to the Queen. He would 
take them in his arms, kiss them, and play with them. For 
Prince Albert he expressed the highest admiration. “One 
cannot imagine a finer-looking man,” he said ; “ he has a good and 
noble face.” To the Prince he expressed a hope that some day 
they would meet on the same side on the battlefield. Finally, his 
Majesty remarked to Lord Aberdeen that he would like to have 
a son like Prince Albert, and to Sir Robert Peel that he wished 
that every German Prince had the faculties and judgment of the 
Prince Consort. 

On Friday, June 7, the Court returned to London. This time 
the Emperor stayed at Buckingham Palace. He paid several 
visits to the wives of Ministers and other ladies of position, called 
upon Lady Londonderry, Lady Graham, and drove in Hyde Park. 
Dinner at the Palace was followed by a brilliant Court at which 
two hundred and sixty guests were present. His Majesty re- 
marked with a smile to the Queen that he was shy of presenta- 
tions of persons unknown to him. But the presentations were 
made, the Queen herself introducing the ladies of the Court, 
Prince Albert the gentlemen. 

On the same evening the members of the Corps Diplomatique 
were presented to his Majesty. Here arose a difficulty as to the 
procedure to be adopted with regard to Representatives of Powers 
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unrecognised by Russia, and those with whom her relations were 
interrupted. This affected the Belgian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
Ministers. The Emperor consented to admit them, and was 
especially affable to the French Ambassador. But he confined 
his kind references to the Ambassador himself, and never men- 
tioned the name of King Louis Philippe. 

On the morning of June 8 the Tsar resumed his excursions in 
London, drove to the United Service Club, visited the Houses of 
Parliament, and then proceeded to Chiswick, where the Duke of 
Devonshire gave a brilliant féte in his honour. Another promi- 
nent member of the aristocracy, Lord Clanricarde, who had also 
been Ambassador at St. Petersburg, begged his Majesty to honour 
with his presence a ball arranged for the following Monday 
(June 10), but the Emperor declined the invitation as his departure 
was fixed for the following day. At Chiswick he met Lord Mel- 
bourne, for many years the leader of the Russophobe Liberal Party. 
At dinner at Buckingham Palace on the same day the Queen re- 
marked that Lord Melbourne had personally the highest regard for 
the Emperor. “And I have the highest regard for him,” replied 
the Tsar. “I value every one who serves your Majesty.” He 
was greatly pleased with the reception accorded to him at Chis- 
wick, expressing his admiration of the magnificence and luxury 
of the féte, and of the number of beautiful faces to be seen 
there. 

The hour of departure approached. Taking the Queen’s arm 
and conducting her to the drawing-room after dinner, the 
Emperor said : “‘ This is unhappily the last evening that I shall 
enjoy your Majesty’s kindness, but the remembrance of it will be 
eternally imprinted in my heart. Probably I shall never see 
you again.” The Queen declared that he might easily revisit 
England. “ You know how difficult it is for us to undertake 
such a journey,” said the Emperor; “but I will entrust my 
children to you,” he added, with a shade of sadness in his voice. 

Saturday evening ended with a visit to the opera. Although 
the Queen and her august guests were not expected, they were 
greeted with ringing applause. In spite of the insistence of the 
Queen, the Emperor would not take his place in front of her 
until she took him by the arm and drew him forward amid the 
deafening cheers of the audience. 

On the day of departure—Sunday, June 9—the Emperor 
attended Mass in the chapel of the Embassy; then paid farewell 
visits to the Prime Minister and the Russian Ambassador. At 
luncheon he again expressed his gratitude to the Queen in the 
warmest terms, and added: “I shall go away with feelings of the 
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deepest attachment to your Majesty and ”—taking Prince Albert’s 
hand—“ to one who has been like a brother to me.” 

The parting with the Royal family was most cordial. Both 
guest and hosts were visibly affected. Their close intimacy had 
led to mutual appreciation and respect. ‘I learned to know the 
Emperor,” wrote the Queen to her uncle, King Leopold, “and he 
has learned to know me.” 

Her Majesty’s Fournal gives the following touching picture of 
the leave-taking : 

At a little before five we went down to wait in the Small Drawing Room 
with the children. Not long after the Emperor came in and spoke to them; 
then with a sigh and with much emotion, which took all the harshness of his 
countenance away, he said, “ Je pars d’ici, Madame, le cceur gros: et pénétré 
de vos bontés pour moi. Vous pouvez étre sure, Madame, de me voir en 
tous temps comme votre plus dévoué serviteur. Que Dieu vous bénisse.” 
And again he kissed my hand and pressed it, and I kissed him. He kissed 
the children most affectionately, saying, “Que Dieu les bénisse pour votre 
bonheur.” He wanted me not to go farther, saying, “Je vous en supplie. 
N’allez pas plus loin. Je tomberai 4 vous genoux ; laissez-moi la conduire chez 
elle.” But, of course, I would not consent, and took his arm to go to the Hall. 
At the top of the few steps leading to the Lower Hall he again took most kindly 
leaves, and his voice betrayed his emotion; he kissed my hand, and we em- 
braced. When I saw him at the door I went down the steps, and from the 
carriage he begged I would not stand there; but I did, and saw him drive off 
with Albert for Woolwich.” * 

At Woolwich the Emperor inspected the famous dockyard and 
ships in course of construction. At seven o'clock he took leave 
of Prince Albert and sailed on the English vessel Black Eagle. At 
Gravesend he handed to Baron Brunnow, who had accompanied 
him thus far, the insignia of the Order of St. Andrew for the 
Prince of Wales. All the members of the English Court attached 
to the Imperial suite were presented with gold snuff-boxes and 
other costly gifts. 

Before his departure the Emperor gave considerable sums to 
various patriotic and charitable objects. Apart from the prize 
which he had instituted for the Turf, he ordered sums of {£500 to 
be sent in his name to the Dukes of Wellington and Rutland for 
the Nelson and Wellington memorials respectively. A like sum 
was set apart for distribution among the poor of the St. George’s 
parish, in which the Russian Embassy was situated ; {£1000 was 
given to the Society for the Assistance of Distressed Foreigners, 
and {100 towards the maintenance of the MHospital for 
Foreigners, 

The annual ball in aid of distressed Polish exiles resident in 
London was arranged to take place on the day after the Tsar’s 
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departure. Bunsen was empowered to make a contribution in 
the Emperor’s name, and to send it to the patroness of the ball, 
the Duchess of Somerset, with a letter explaining that Nicholas 
regarded the affair merely as an act of charity, not as a political 
demonstration. 

Queen Victoria herself describes the visit of the Tsar as “a 
great event and a great compliment.” All lost their hearts to the 
Tsar, not only the Court and Ministry, but even the Opposition. 

I hope [wrote Lord Palmerston to Sir William Temple] that the 
Emperor of Russia will be pleased at his reception. It is important 
that he should go away with a favourable impression of England. He is 
powerful, and can do us an ill turn or a good turn upon many occasions 
according as he is ill- or well-disposed towards us; and if we can gain his 
goodwill by civility without any sacrifice of national interests it would be folly 
not to doso. I daresay, however, he will be very well received, for his person 
and carriage and manners are well known to be prepossessing.* 


The unaffected simplicity and geniality of the Emperor 
charmed both Court and people. His appearance in public 
evoked enthusiastic cheers. But his most hardly-won victory 
was over the prejudices of the Queen herself, who, until she 
became personally acquainted with him, held a completely 
erroneous conception of his character, formed under the influence 
of certain @ priori ideas then current in Western Europe. In a 
letter addressed to the King of Belgium immediately after 
Nicholas’s departure, her Majesty gives in detail her first impres- 
sions of her distinguished guest. Here and there one catches a 
trace of the old prejudices, but the general tone is one of deep 
respect for the personal merits of the Tsar. 

He is certainly a very striking man [the Queen writes] ; still very hand- 
some: his profile is beautiful and his manners most dignified and graceful, 
extremely polite, alarmingly so, as he is full of attention and politeness. 
But the expression of the eyes is severe, and unlike anything I ever Saw 
before. Hegives me and Albert the impression of a man who is not happy, 
and on whom the burden of his immense power and position weighs heavily 
and painfully. He seldom smiles, and when he does the expression is not 
happy. He is very easy to get on with.+ 


In a second letter to King Leopold the Queen remarks : 


He was much affected at going, and really and unaffectedly touched at his 
reception and stay, the simplicity and quietness of which told upon his love 
of domestic life, which is very great. [And again] I will now (having told all 
that has passed) give you my opinions and feelings on the subject, which I may 
say are Albert’s also. I was extremely against the visit, fearing the géne and 
bustle, and even at first I did not feel at all to like it; but by living in the 
same house together, quietly and unrestrainedly (and this Albert, and with 
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great truth, says is the great advantage of these visits, that I do not only see 
these great people, but I know them), I got to know the Emperor and he to 
know me. There is much in him which I cannot help liking, and I think his 
character is one which should be understood and looked upon for once as it 
is. He is stern and severe, with strict principles of duty which nothing on 
earth will make him change. Very clever I do not think him, and his mind is 
not a cultivated one. His education has been neglected. Politics and mili- 
tary concerns are the only things he takes any great interest in. The arts 
and all softer occupations he does not care for; but he is sincere, I am cer- 
tain—sincere even in his most despotic acts—from a sense that it is the only 
way to govern. He is not, I am sure, aware of the dreadful cases of individual 
misery which he so often causes; for I can see by various instances that 
he is kept in utter ignorance of many things which his people carry out in 
the most corrupt ways, while he thinks he is extremely just. He thinks of 
general measures, but does not look into details; and I am sure much never 
reaches his ears, and, as you observe, how can it? He is, I should say, too 
frank, for he talks so openly before people, which he should not do, and 
with difficulty restrains himself. His anxiety to be believed is very great, 
and I must say his personal promises I am inclined to believe. Then his 
feelings are very strong. .. . He feels kindness deeply, and his love of his 
wife and children, and of all children, is very great.* 


The Queen was much struck with the Emperor’s ideas on the 
education of children and their relations to their parents. ‘One 
should instil into them,” he remarked, “ feelings of deep respect, 
but at the same time implant trust, not fear.” His own education, 
he observed, had been extremely strict; he had grown up in 
constant fear of his mother. It was not without surprise that her 
Majesty heard from the lips of the Autocrat of Russia an expression 
of deep conviction “that in these days members of an Imperial 
house should strive to become worthy of their high position, so as 
to reconcile public feeling.” This view found a deep response in 
the heart of Prince Albert, his biographer tells us. 

In her letters to King Leopold the Queen returns more than 
once to descriptions of the Tsar’s appearance. 


He is not happy, and that melancholy which is visible in the countenance 
made us sad at times. The sternness of the eyes goes very much off when 
you know him, and changes according to his being put out (and he can be 
very much embarrassed) or not, and also from his being heated, as he suffers 
from congestion in the head. He never takes a drop of wine, and eats 
extremely little. Albert thinks he is a man inclined to give way too much to 
impulse and feeling, which often makes him act wrongly. His admiration for 
beauty is very great; but he remains very faithful to those whom he admired 
twenty-eight years ago.* 

This last trait in the Tsar’s character did not escape the notice 
of Baron Stockmar. 


The Emperor [he writes in his memoirs] is still a worshipper of female 
beauty. He paid great attention to the English ladies who had before been 
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objects of his respect. Taken in conjunction with his attractive deportment 
and gracious gallantry to the fair sex, this characteristic naturally conquered 
the majority of the ladies with whom he came in contact. Men praised the 
dignity, tact and punctiliousness that marked him in society.* 

The short visit of the Emperor certainly made him most 
popular in the United Kingdom. Of this result of the tour 
Baron Brunnow wrote to Graf Nesselrode in the following way : 


The visit of our August Master to England has crowned all our wishes and 
realised all our hopes. It is beyond my powers to give you a true conception 
of the deep impression which it has produced in this country. The Queen’s 
expressions of friendship, Prince Albert’s genuine solicitude, the confidential 
conversations with the chief members of the Cabinet, the cordiality shown by 
all sections of English society, and finally the sincere pleasure which his 
Majesty has felt at finding himself once more among a large number of people 
honoured by his gracious attention at the time of his former visit: all these 
circumstances have fully answered the expectations of our August Master. 


The outward success of the Imperial tour was generally recog- 
nised by Foreign Courts. Baron Neumann, the Austrian Am- 
bassador, expressed his satisfaction to Baron Brunnow. The 
Princess Metternich, wife of the Chancellor, entered in her diary 
that “the citizens of London, although at first indisposed to 
give the Emperor a good reception, ended by being reconciled 
with him and even showed enthusiasm.” Finally, even so staunch 
an opponent of Russia as Guizot was forced to recognise the charm 
of the Empereur-courtisan, “ who came with the object of showing 
his greatness and amiability, of captivating Queen Victoria, her 
Ministers, the ladies, the aristocracy, and the people of England.” 
But the significance of the visit did not end with the personal 
success of the Emperor. 


POLITICAL NEGOTIATIONS. 


Great political importance was attached by European opinion 
to the visit of the Emperor of Russia to England. We have already 
noted the hypothesis of the Head of the French Cabinet. Berlin 
lost itself in conjectures, and its perplexity was increased by the 
silence apparently maintained by the Tsar as to his own plans when 
passing through the Prussian capital. Bunsen, the close friend and 
adviser of King Friedrich Wilhelm, when writing to his wife, has 
nothing definite to communicate, but confines himself to state- 
ments of a purely conjectural character. 

“What does the Tsar desire ?” he asks himself. “ First, he 
wishes to annoy Louis Philippe ; secondly, to impress King 
Friedrich Wilhelm with his princely affection for the Sovereign 
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of the British Isles; thirdly, to obtain the favour of Queen 
Victoria, Peel, and Wellington, and to alienate them from France. 
This last is the only serious object. This is the motive in- 
spiring the Cabinet of St. Petersburg; this is the foundation of 
Brunnow’s policy.” 

In Bunsen’s opinion this course was necessary if plans for the 
near future were to be realised. It was all-important for their 
success that England and France should not act in concert. 
With this idea the Emperor Nicholas would probably impress 
upon the English Ministers a truth of which they were already 
convinced, that he would never hold out his hand to France in 
order to conclude a defensive alliance, as desired by other 
Russian statesmen (?), for the partition of Turkey without con- 
sulting England or Germany. It is worth remarking that English 
and German Ministers and diplomats of the ’forties were 
strangely possessed with the fear of a Franco-Russian agree- 
ment on the Eastern Question, and more than once gave ex- 
pression to their apprehensions in letters and in speeches. 

But why? [asks Bunsen again] Why? Alas! the world is so divided into 
compartments that it cannot see the whole essence of things. England gives 
no conditional promises, undertakes no conditional obligations. Among her 
present statesmen there is not one who could evolve a far-sighted policy with 
regard to Turkey, or seize the hatchet by the handle. If there were such an 
one he would be compelled to defer his plans until the moment of the crisis, 
and would be unable to anticipate the future. So, finally, it was the caprice 
of an autocrat that inspired the idea of this tour, a bold idea in any case.* 

Bunsen was mistaken. The object of the Tsar was both wider 
and more simple. It was, as already stated, to dissipate those 
anti-Russian prejudices which had taken root in the English 
Court, Government and public opinion, to inspire confidence in 
himself and his personal character, and by a frank exchange of 
views on the chief questions of European politics to try to 
establish a sincere and lasting understanding with the British 
Government. This wish was shared by Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Aberdeen. Both laboured hard to remove all obstacles that 
might hinder the realisation of the projected visit. 

While avoiding political discussions with the Queen, the 
Emperor Nicholas did not conceal from her that he had come 
to England with hopes of improving his relations with her 
Government. “Sovereigns,” he once said to her, “ should from 
time to time examine the situation with their own eyes. Diplo- 
macy cannot always be trusted. Personal visits and conversa- 
tions awaken feelings of mutual friendship and a recognition of 
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mutual interests. Ina simple visit one can explain impressions, 
intentions, and convictions incomparably better than in a heap 
of letters and despatches.” 

Touching on the general state of Europe, the Emperor laid 
down that his chief task must be the maintenance of good rela- 
tions with England, without prejudice to the interests of other 
Powers, “so lony as things remain as they now are.” Without 
going into details, and without asking the Queen’s opinion on 
any point, he mentioned only the anxiety caused to him by the 
East and by the internal condition of Austria. 

Far more circumstantial and communicative were his conver- 
sations with Prince Albert and members of the Cabinet. With 
them the Emperor subjected to full and adequate criticism all the 
essential political questions of the day, and if he did not always 
succeed in converting his hearers to his own view, yet he did not 
leave behind him the smallest doubt of his good faith, the 
purity of his intentions, the strength and inflexibility of his con- 
victions. 

The English Government, and toa still greater degree the Court, 
were perturbed by the rupture of diplomatic relations between 
Russia and Belgium. That young kingdom had from the first 
days of its existence enjoyed the favour of the Cabinet of St. 
James’s, which looked upon it as its own creation. Besides this, 
ties of the closest friendship and relationship bound Queen 
Victoria and her Consort to their uncle the King of the Belgians. 
It was natural that advantage should be taken of the presence of 
the Emperor to raise the question of resuming the interrupted 
relations with Belgium. This idea was suggested to Lord Aber- 
deen by Baron Stockmar, the indefatigable guardian of the 
interests and concerns of the House of Coburg. At the request 
of the Foreign Secretary, Graf Orloff undertook to mention the 
idea to the Emperor. 

His Majesty had a long interview with Lord Aberdeen on 
June 4, the day after his arrival at Windsor. Before the Minister 
could turn the conversation on to the subject in which he was 
interested the Emperor broke in, “ You wish to speak about 
Belgium? Very good. Let us talk about it at once. We will 
sit down ; I will forget that I am the Tsar, you will forget that 
you are a Minister of the British Crown. We will be simply— 
Nicholas and Aberdeen. So, you say that the Queen would like 
to see me on friendly terms with Leopold. I desire it myself, 
most heartily. I have always liked and respected the uncle of 
the Queen, and would be most happy to return to our former 
friendship ; but so long as Polish officers remain in the King’s 
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service it is impossible. Let us keep to my conditions and discuss 
the question not as Emperor and Minister, but as simple gentle- 
men. The Poles have been and still are rebels. Can a gentle- 
man take into his service persons guilty of rebellion against his 
friend? Leopold has taken rebels under his protection. What 
would you say if I set up as the protector of O’Connell, and 
thought of making him my Minister? As for Skrzinecki—that 
is the smaller matter—he left my service some time before ; but 
Kruszevski—that is a different thing, and wholly unpardonable. 
He was Adjutant to my brother Constantine. Leopold appointed 
him to a confidential position, promoted him to the rank of 
General. Could a gentleman act like that towards another gentle- 
man? ‘Tell your Queen that on the very day that her Majesty 
lets me know that the Poles have left the service of the King of 
Belgium, my representative will receive instructions to start for 
Brussels without delay. 

‘“‘T have not recognised the Belgian revolution,” continued the 
Emperor, “and I will never recognise it. Yet in course of time 
I recognised the Belgian Monarchy. I know how to keep my 
word, I respect treaties, and will fulfil them conscientiously. I 
count it my duty from henceforth to preserve the existence of 
Belgium as much as that of any other established kingdom in 
Europe. I desire the success of Belgium as I desire the success 
of all other Powers.” 

The matter stopped there. In face of the Emperor’s cate- 
gorical declaration the English Minister insisted no further. It 
was not until a much later date, in 1852, that Leopold, threatened 
by the ambitions of the newly restored French Empire, and 
finding it necessary to secure himself by the support of Russia, 
decided to remove the Polish officers from his service. True to 
the promise made to Lord Aberdeen eight years before, Nicholas 
immediately resumed his diplomatic relations with Brussels. 

Equally positive and outspoken was the Emperor’s expression 
of his views on the situation of affairs in France, and on the 
Government which had come into being from the Barricades of 
July. “Louis Philippe,” he declared, “has done great services 
to Europe ; I recognise so much. Personally I shall never be 
his friend. They say that his household is exemplary and 
deserving of all praise. But the man himself—what has he 
done? In order to establish and strengthen his position he has 
sought to undermine my position, to wreck my reputation as 
Emperor of Russia. I will never forgive that.” A further 
hindrance to a rapprochement of Russia and France was, in the 
eyes of the Tsar, the very principle of the Government of July, 
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the principle of revolution, so immediately opposed to his own 
feelings and policy. But, having in 1830 recognised Louis 
Philippe, he would not seek to damage him by giving the slightest 
support to his enemies. “I am not a Carlist,” he told Lord 
Aberdeen ; “some days before the publication of the Edicts of 
July 1830 I cautioned Charles X. against any attempt to effect a 
coup d'état ; | had him warned of the consequences. He gave 
me his word of honour that he had no thought of such a coup 
d'état, and forthwith he ordered the Edicts to be published. I 
will never support Henry V. When I was secretly asked whether 
he might visit me, I replied that I would receive him, but only 
as a private person. As such a reception might damage his 
cause in the eyes of Europe, and reduce his friends and partisans 
to despair, it would, in my opinion, be better to say no more 
about it.” 

The Emperor remarked that he disapproved of the “ comedy ” 
played by the Comte de Chambord in England ; the Comte might 
keep to his conviction that he was the legitimate King of France, 
but to play the réle of Pretender was folly. Passing to an esti- 
mate of contemporary statesmen, his Majesty added: “I do not 
like Guizot at all. He pleases me even less than Thiers. Thiers 
is frank, though a braggart ; he is far less harmful and dangerous 
than Guizot, who has behaved so unworthily with Molé, the 
most honourable man in France.” The Emperor did not regret 
the close alliance of England and France, but desired it to last 
as long as possible, although he had no faith in its longevity ; 
the first storm in the Chamber would shatter it ; Louis Philippe 
might try to stem the tide, but if he did not feel himself strong 
enough he would himself head the movement in order to save 
his popularity.* 

Such a frank avowal of dissatisfaction with the order of things 
existing in France drew forth strong criticisms from Prince 
Albert, and Sir Robert Peel averred that the object of his policy 
was to secure the undisturbed transmission of the French crown, 
on the death of Louis Philippe, to the next legal heir of the 
dynasty of Orleans. ‘I have nothing to object to that,” answered 
the Emperor; “I desire the happiness of the French above 
everything, but they cannot obtain happiness without tranquillity. 
They must not cause explosions beyond their own frontiers. Be 
assured, therefore, that I am not at all jealous of your good 
understanding with France ; it can have nothing but good results 


* Baron Stockmar’s Denkwiirdigkeiten, pp. 394-397, and Guizot, Mémoires 
pour servir a l Histoire de mon Temps, vi. 210, 
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for myself and Europe. You gain by it an influence which you 
can employ with advantage.” 

“But,” added his Majesty, “I came here with no political 
object. I wish to gain your confidence. I wish to teach you to 
believe that I am a straightforward, honourable man. That is 
why I show you what I think on these questions. The result 
which I desire cannot be attained in despatches.” 

Remembering that the former British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg (Lord Durham) had not taken long to rid himself of 
his old prejudices against Russia and its ruler, Nicholas expressed 
a belief that he would be equally successful with his present 
companion and with England generally. “TI trust,” he exclaimed 
with some warmth, “that our present relations will destroy 
all prejudices. I value English opinion highly, but I do not 
trouble myself about what the French say of me. I spit up their 
words.” 

Why did the Emperor need the confidence of the English 
Government? Obviously not for the realisation of any selfish 
ambitions in the East, but for a peaceful solution of the Eastern 
Question through a general European agreement. The founda- 
tions of such an agreement were laid at Miinchengreetz in 1833, 
when Austria and Russia bound themselves to common action 
in the event of the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. Berlin 
adhered to the stated conditions, but success could only be 
regarded as guaranteed if England gave her consent. In that 
case France would be left with the alternative of subscribing 
unconditionally to the decision of the other four Great Powers, or 
of acting single-handed against them, and obviously without the 
slightest chance of success. 

Just a year before the Tsar’s visit to London, Graf Nesselrode 
had complained to Prince Metternich of the suspicions of the 
English Government, as founded on a traditional idea that Russia 
was striving to effect by force, or by intrigue, the disruption of 
the Ottoman Empire, in hopes of finding in its ruins a means for 
her own aggrandisement. To dispel this prejudice the Russian 
Cabinet asked Vienna to consent to communicating to the British 
Government the terms of the Treaty of Minchengretz. Prince 
Metternich thought this unadvisable, as England might well ask 
why she had not been informed of the treaty immediately on the 
entrance of the Tories into power. He proposed that he should 
explain to London that Austria and Russia had at Miinchengretz 
solemnly pledged themselves to the maintenance of the status quo 
in Turkey. This proposal, far from satisfying Nicholas, was dia- 
metrically opposed to his wishes, and was consequently rejected. 
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The Emperor determined to undertake himself the arduous task of 
dispelling the prejudices of England and persuading her to go 
hand in hand with Russia in the East. From that moment the 
visit to London was definitely fixed.* 

The Eastern Question was the chief subject of conversation 
between the Emperor and the Ministers of the Crown. Deeply 
convinced that the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire was 
inevitable and imminent, in spite of the efforts made by Russia 
and the other Powers tu preserve the existence of the Sultan’s 
dominions, his Majesty exerted all his powers to make the chief 
members of the Cabinet share his views. “Turkey is dying,” he 
said to Lord Aberdeen; “try as we may to preserve her life, we 
shall fail. She is dying. She must die. That will be a critical 
moment. I foresee that I shall have to put my armies in motion. 
Austria will do the same. In that crisis I fear France alone. 
What will France want? I shall expect her in many quarters— 
in Africa, in the Mediterranean, in the East. Remember the 
expedition to Ancona. Why should she not do the same in 
Candia and Smyrna? In such circumstances, will not England 
have to move all her naval forces to the East ? Then we shall 
have meeting in those regions a Russian army, an Austrian army, 
and a large English fleet. Powder-kegs near a fire! Who will 
prevent a spark from exploding them ?” 

In a conversation with the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
Emperor expressed himself still more openly and precisely. 
“Turkey is falling to pieces,” he maintained. “Her days are 
numbered. Nesselrode denies it, but I am sure of it. The 
Sultan, though no genius, is stilla man. Suppose that anything 
happens to him, what shall we see after his death? An infant 
and a regency. I do not want an inch of Turkish soil, but 
neither will I allow other Powers to appropriate a single inch.” 

His Majesty spoke with such animation, and so loud, while 
standing by an open window, that Sir Robert Peel hastened to 
close the window for fear that the Emperor’s words might be 
heard in the street. He replied that England’s position with 
regard to the East was precisely the same. His policy had not 
changed except in one point—Egypt. England would not con- 
sent to the establishment in Egypt of a strong Government which 
might refuse a passage to the Indian mail. 

The Emperor continued : 


At present it is impossible to determine what should be done with Turkey 
in the event of her decease. I shall do all in my power to preserve the status 


* Despatches of Nesselrode to Graf Medem, May 3, and of Metternich to 
Nesselrode, June 10, 1844. 
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quo, but we must look honestly and sensibly at the possibility of the dissolu- 
tion of Turkey. We must arrange matters on a fair basis, arrive at a sincere 
and scrupulous agreement like that already existing between Russia and 
Austria.* 

In saying this the Emperor seems to have had in mind the 
secret convention concluded with Austria in 1833 at Minchen- 
gretz. By that treaty the two empires bound themselves to use 
all their forces to maintain the existence of the Porte, and in the 
event of the dissolution of Turkey to do nothing without a pre- 
liminary agreement. The mutual attitude of Russia and England 
on the Eastern Question was defined in almost identical terms in 
a memorandum which gave the substance of the negotiations 
in London between the Tsar and the Ministers of the British 
Crown. This memorandum was handed to Lord Aberdeen 
by Baron Bunsen shortly after the return of Nicholas to St. 
Petersburg. 

Starting from the premiss that the preservation of Turkey, 
her independence and integrity, constituted a common interest 
for Russia and England alike, the Russian Note proceeded to the 
following conclusions : 

(1) To try to prolong the existence of the Ottoman Empire in 
its present condition so long as the said political combination 
appears possible. 

(2) If we (i.e., Russia and England) see that Turkey must fall 
to pieces, then to come to a preliminary understanding as to the 
establishment of a new order of things that shall take the place 
of that now existing; and together to provide that the change 
effected in the internal constitution of that empire shall not 
threaten either the security of our respective possessions and 
rights as guaranteed by treaties, or the maintenance of the 
balance of power in Europe. 

In the concluding words of the memorandum there is an 
obvious attempt to reconcile the policy of Nesselrode, cautious 
to timidity, with the personal views of the Tsar as to the certainty 
and proximity of the fall of the Ottoman Power. The memo- 
randum could not fail to weaken the impression produced in 
London by Nicholas’s far more categorical assertions. According 
to Bunsen, the Emperor told the English Ministers flatly that 
there were only two opinions about Turkey current in Russia: 
that Turkey was at death’s door, and that she was already dead. 
“Nesselrode,” his Majesty explained, “holds the former view; 
I the latter.” 

It cannot be gainsaid that the Russian diplomacy failed in its 


* Stockmar, op. cit. pp. 396-99. 
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attempt to smooth away the apprehensions which those decisive 
words of the Emperor had raised in the British Government. It 
failed completely to dissipate the natural suspicions with which 
England regarded every move of Russia in the East. It gave fresh 
fuel to those suspicions by emphasising the contradiction between 
the flattering diplomatic phrases of the memorandum and the 
outspoken frankness of the Tsar’s own speeches. Thus it anni- 
hilated the good results of that frankness, and destroyed the 
happy impression which is ever produced by a true word spoken 
with the consciousness of right, might, and dignity. There is no 
greater blunder in politics than to attempt to hide deeply-rooted 
antagonisms between the interests of two Powers by loose talk 
about “ their identity (sic) of interests.” A collision may some- 
times be deferred for a short time, but it cannot be finally 
avoided save by a frank recognition of the existing antagonism. 
With such recognition comes the possibility of mutual conces- 
sions, leading not to the reconciliation of the irreconcilable, as 
diplomats are fond of saying, but to a nice adjustment of mutual 
interests and gains. 

It was this object that the Emperor Nicholas had in view when 
he went to London. He was but partially successful, and arrived 
at an understanding only on the local question of Central Asia. 
This semi-failure must be attributed to Nesselrode’s timid and 
specious memorandum, which destroyed the fruits of the Tsar’s 
own candour. That the chief object of the Tsar remained un- 
attained was shown only too clearly by the attitude adopted by 
England ten years later, her support of Turkey against our claims 
in the question of the Holy Places, and her active participation 
in the war resulting from that dispute. 


SERGE TATISTCHEFF. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR OUR MERCANTILE 
MARINE 


THE British mercantile marine has “ growed” like Topsy, and 
like Topsy, of recent years at all events, it has had to look after 
itself principally. No doubt it was formerly cared for and nur- 
tured by the navigation laws, which were found to be too strict 
and galling, so that they were finally abolished in 1850; since 
that time it would have been left severely alone, every vestige of 
restrictive legislation being removed, but for humanitarians, like 
Mr. Plimsoll, who insisted on load lines, and with more or less 
success have agitated in favour of sufficient crews, habitable fore- 
castles, and good food. 

No doubt the shipowners have their complaints in the light 
dues and other matters, they see that foreign countries give 
bounties and subsidies, which they think will not be given in this 
country, and they demand more complete freedom from control, 
stigmatising even such necessary regulations as the Plimsoll mark 
as grandmotherly legislation. 

This shortly is the position in which the British Mercantile 
Marine now stands, and complaints notwithstanding it has appa- 
rently prospered exceedingly, as the following figures show, to 
which I have added the figures for France, Russia, Germany, and 
the United States from the same return :* 


MERCANTILE MARINE TONNAGE, 


seat ‘ P 1860 4,251,739 
British (United Kingdom only) 1900 9,395,207 
France . . . . ° . 1900 1,037,726 
Russia . . . . * r 1900 633,821 
Germany . . ‘ . : . 1900 1,941,645 
United States . . * . ° 1900 826,694 
British Empire . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 1900 10,550,094 


The above return shows that our shipping has more than 
doubled in the last forty years since all traces of the navigation 
laws have been swept away, and that the tonnage of the Empire 


* Return to the House of Commons, 1901. 
VOL, XXXIX 40 
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is more than five times that of Germany, and ten times that of 
France. 

At first sight this would seem very satisfactory, and we have 
been accustomed to congratulate ourselves on our enormous 
carrying trade, the annual value of our sea-borne commerce 
according to the same return being estimated at £1,355,173,847, 
about £350,000 of which is foreign, and it is scarcely necessary to 
draw attention to its national importance. Up to that year, at all 
events, this carrying trade showed little sign of reduction, and the 
shipbuilding industry was equally flourishing. 

Indeed, 1901 was a record year in shipbuilding, showing an 
increase of more than half a million over the previous year. 

The figures below are from Professor Byles’ calculation, and 
speak for themselves : 

Ship Building in 1901 1,797,000 tons 

Foreign and Colonial building in 1901 857,000 ,, 
It is fair to state that these figures include men-of-war, and that 
about ro per cent. of the shipping tonnage built in the United 
Kingdom were to order for foreign countries ; but they are worth 
quoting as showing the extraordinary activity of the shipbuilding 
industry in this country, and the continued demand for more ships 
up to the close of last year. 

The importance of the shipping interest to the Empire cannot 
be overrated. It is the bond which binds the scattered portions 
together, so that each British ship engaged in the carrying trade 
between the United Kingdom and the Colonies is part of a great 
band of union only cut by the sea, which we claim as a national 
heritage. 

It has been truly said that the Empire is united mainly by sen- 
timent, and here we have a visible sign of union which cannot 
fail to be appreciated both in the mother country and the Colo- 
nies, and which we should lose were their commerce carried 
under any other flag than the red ensign. But obviously this 
commerce has a direct value in freights, which mainly account for 
the fact that the country shows no signs of failure of revenue 
notwithstanding the large difference in value between our imports 
and exports. 

Why then is there nervousness and alarm about our shipping 
trade, and what is the meaning of the frequent sales of British 
ships and even of well-known lines of steamers, of which what is 
commonly known as the Morganeering deal or “Shipping 
Combine,” to which I refer further later, is only the latest develop- 
ment. The fact is that the Mercantile Marine of the United 
Kingdom is an overgrown giant unsound in every limb, and that 
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the huge column of figures which I have presented above is a 
Colossus with feet of clay, in imminent danger of collapse from 
its want of real stamina. 

It is generally admitted by all connected with shipping that 
“something is rotten in the state of Denmark”; but whereas both 
the undue expansion and precarious position of our Mercantile 
Marine is mainly due to too little supervision, too feverish a haste 
to get through a voyage somehow, everything, crew included, 
being regulated on free-trade principles, the shipowner is only 
anxious to be relieved of all safeguards and restrictions which 
hamper him, as he believes, in his competition with his rivals. 

Let me say at once that there is no doubt much truth in the 
shipowners’ view as regards immediate advantage. It is undoubted 
that he has a grievance in the light dues which in this country 
alone are paid by the shipping interest. The Board of Trade 
regulations as regards boats and compartments in passenger 
steamers under the red ensign account for many of the steamers 
crossing the Channel being now under the French flag when 
formerly they were all English ; and owners of foreign ships un- 
encumbered by the Plimsoll mark are often able to overload their 
ships to their advantage over the British shipowner. But what- 
ever may be done about the light dues, we are not likely to go 
back in matters connected with safety of life ; and as we have 
seen the shipping interest has prospered in spite of these restric- 
tions. The disease lies deeper, and would be only aggravated 
by the removal of the last two regulations to which I have 
referred. 

Government interference may not have been always judicious ; 
but the fault lies not in its being too great but in its being too 
limited, and not always in the right direction. 

In naval and military matters we hear much of “the man 
behind the gun,” or as Captain Mahan expresses it in his recent 
work, Types of Naval Officers, “the artist is greater than his 
materials, the warrior than his arms,” yet in the British Mercantile 
Marine this has been almost entirely ignored. True the Board of 
Trade insists on masters’ and mates’ certificates and on certain 
provisions as to sleeping accommodation and food for the crew; 
but there the supervision of the personnel ends, and as the result 
ships are frequently dangerously undermanned, notwithstanding 
reports of numerous manning committees, the British seaman is 
being rapidly eliminated as being an expensive and troublesome 
article, and it has been truly said of many “British” ships 
that the only British thing about them was the ensign. These 
diseases are becoming more serious yearly; especially is the 
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British seaman disappearing, as ships seldom now take appren- 
tices, the number which was over 15,000 when the navigation 
laws were repealed being now only 1600, most of whom are 
paying apprentices qualifying for officers. 

The following return * shows how our ships were manned in 
1860 and in 1900: 


1860 . . 157,312 British persons employed (not includ- 
ing masters). 
1900 . : 1745532 British persons employed (including 
masters but excluding Lascars). 
1860 . R 335 Lascars only. 
1g00 .. 36,023 ” 
1860 . ° 14,280 Foreigners only. 
1900 . ° 36,893 wm 
1860 . ‘ 14,615 Foreigners and Lascars. 
1900 . * 72,916 
Proportion of foreigners and Lascars 
1860 . 9:3 oe 
8 to every 100 British persons 
—s * — employed. 


The increase of foreigners and Lascars is very evident from 
these figures, but if we were to eliminate stewards, steward esses 
and other “persons” of nominal British nationality, we should 
probably find a far larger proportion than is shown above of the 
working crews to be composed of men not of British race. 

[ have only space here in concluding this part of my subject to 
call attention to two papers by Commander Caborne, R.N.R., 
read before the Shipmasters’ Congress in London in 1897 and 
1899 respectively, Sir Charles Dilke being in the chair, and to the 
discussions following the reading of the papers, in which men 
well acquainted with the Mercantile Marine took part. From 
these papers I take the following : 

Captain Froud, in the discussion of Commander Caborne’s first 
paper, gives statistics of the crews of twenty-nine British sailing 
vessels sailing from various ports in England and the north of 
Europe. Of these he says that : 

Nearly 8 per cent. of the officers, one-third of the petty officers, and rather 


more than half of the other deck hands, were foreigners, In two of the vessels, 
with the exception of two or three of the officers, the crews were all foreign. 


Captain Blackmore in the same discussion says : 


It is quite possible for a set of foreigners to come over to this country, put 
up an office in Cornhill, buy ships, and register them as private ship companies, 
and have masters and officers and seamen without a British subject having 
anything to do with the matter; and we know that there are ships sailing 
under these conditions. They are not the slightest value to Britain as a 
nation, and all the money earned in them is carried away and spent in foreign 
countries. 


* House of Commons, 1901, 
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The statistics of desertions in certain ports abroad, such as the 
River Plate and San Francisco, are simply appalling. The 
Missions to Seamen have done good service for some years past 
in calling the attention of the Board of Trade to these subjects, 
and in endeavouring to supply the lack of good influences among 
British crews. Commander Caborne gives some interesting 
details as to how crews are supplied and got rid of. He tells us 
a shipmaster reports that the shipping agents at Baltimore put 
the crews on board at the last moment “ like prisoners,” and you 
take your chance as to whether they are “ tinkers, tailors, soldiers, 
or sailors.” Commander Caborne quotes letters, which were read 
in the House of Commons, from ship managers to captains, as 
follows : “‘ Give your crew salt beef only and keep them hard at 
work. They will never agree to forfeit.” ... “We should like 
you to get rid of as many more men as possible.” Naturally, under 
such conditions, men desert, and good men are scarce in the 
merchant service. We may well blush for such dealings, as 
Rudyard Kipling with his poetical insight tells us, “ We may not 
speak of England, her flag’s to sell or share.” It is important to 
note that Sir Charles Dilke, in his concluding remarks on 
Commander Caborne’s first lecture, said : “I am a strong free- 
trader, but . . . weshould not be prevented from taking measures 
which might, on any other ground than national defence, savour 
of protection.” 

In this, as is well known, he is following the example of Adam 
Smith, who consistently supported the navigation laws as necessary 
from a national point of view, although contrary to free-trade 
theories. 

The letter of Mr. Munro, who writes from the Merchant service 
Guild, Liverpool, in the Times of April 24, gives instances of the 
scandalous way in which our flag is used at times by foreigners, 
who, as he says, “hate us in their hearts,” and he concludes: 
“Let our British Mercantile Marine be strictly and genuinely 
British, and, however unpalatable the truth, we shall then be 
able to the more correctly estimate the correct position, and deal 
with it accordingly.” 

I have, however, dwelt long enough on this subject, but it is an 
all-important one, as it is a principal item in the denationalising 
of so-called British ships, so that, speaking generally, though 
there are some bright exceptions, tthe Mercantile Marine is a 
sham, sailing under false colours. 

In former days when Commodore Dance with his East India- 
men beat off the French Admiral Linois, the British merchant 
captain felt some pride in his nationality; he commanded a 
British ship, with a British owner, and she was manned by 
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English seamen. There could be no question then of a change of 
nationality. Now when, as I have shown, the so-called British 
ship is only English in name, the transfer is easy to another flag, 
and patriotism has no part in the transaction. Unless there is a 
change in these matters, shipowners bred up in cosmopolitan 
liberal ideas will neither be debarred by scruples or by other 
considerations from selling to the highest bidder ; but the danger 
is evident. As Mr. Ritchie, when President of the Board of 
Trade three years ago, told us, were the Royal Naval Reserve 
called out for service in men-of-war the ships would be “entirely 
manned by foreigners,” and the transfer of the flag might in case 
of war take place automatically without the formality of purchase! 

When I commanded on the East Coast of Africa, some four- 
teen years ago, many Arab slave-dhows flew French colours, for 
which privilege they had paid five francs at Mayotte; and whether 
by design or not this proceeding hampered our endeavours to 
repress the slave trade, so I represented this abuse to the French 
Commodore, who assured me that the flag would in future be 
granted “d’une maniére plus sobre.” I think that a more sober 
view should be taken of the way in which the British flag is now 
used, and that abuses, such as those to which I have referred, 
should not be allowed to exist any longer. 

With the foreign merchant ship things are different. They are 
no doubt hampered by restrictions, but they are carefully nur- 
tured and protected, helped by bounties and subsidies, and 
genuinely national. 

The question of subsidies and bounties is a large one, and is 
being threshed out by Mr. Evelyn Cecil’s Committee, which, 
however, has been blocked and not yet reappointed this year, 
though much of the evidence taken last year has been published. 
A valuable paper on shipping subsidies was read by Dr. B. W. 
Ginsburg in Glasgow last year for the Royal Statistical Society, 
which is full of information on this subject. I do not propose to 
follow him in his details, but his tables undoubtedly show that 
the peculiarly British commonplace that subsidies and bounties 
are not only wasteful but that they fail to attain their object, 
cannot be maintained. It is not intended here to give any 
opinion as to the policy of endeavouring to revive sailing-vessels; 
but undoubtedly the French have succeeded in doing so by 
means of bounties, as the following statistics given by Dr. 
Ginsburg show: Taking the three years, 1898-1900 inclusive, he 
shows that the sailing tonnage in England has decreased by a 
little over 500,000 tons. He does not give us similar statistics for 
France, nor has he been able to say the exact amount of bounties 
which have been given for sailing-ship building; but he shows 
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that there has been “a very large increase in the amount of 
sailing tonnage constructed in the country,” no less than 705 
vessels and 53,312 tons of French built sailing-vessels having been 
added to the French Register in 1899. The French give con- 
struction bounties, and bounties for navigation, amounting in 1900 
to £648,000 according to Dr. Ginsburg. 

France gives a speed bounty of £48,000 a year and a subven- 
tion of £219,000 a year to fast liners engaged in the North 
American trade. Germans give bounties in construction and 
heavy subsidies to liners as mercantile auxiliaries, the amount of 
which is not divulged; they also give large subsidies for mail 
steamers engaged in the Eastern trades, of which Dr. Ginsburg 
gives several instances. In England we give subsidies to the 
P. and O. and other Eastern lines, but our Atlantic liners merely 
get paid for mail matter carried, which amounts to {£101,000 for 
the New York mails, though they are under contract with the 
Post Office for 104 voyages yearly. The Unites States Govern- 
ment gives its mail steamers engaged in the transatlantic trade 
about £2500 a trip, which works eut, according to Dr. Ginsburg, 
at about £130,000 a year for a weekly service. 

It is unnecessary to follow this much further, and there is con- 
siderable uncertainty as to the payments made by the Foreign 
Powers both for mails and mercantile auxiliaries, but Dr. Ginsburg 
gives a table of the Australian subventions as follows : 

AUSTRALIAN SUBVENTIONS. 


Working out at, ac- 
cording to Sir 


Company. Subsidy. Service. Thomas Sutherland, 

per nautical rule. 
Peninsular and Oriental £85,000 Fortnightly 2s. 7d, 
Messageries £124,317 Four weekly 8s. 4d. 
Nord Deutscher Lloyd £115,000 “ ‘ 6s. 8d. 


In the above I have endeavoured to show that heavy bounties 
and direct encouragement is given by Foreign Powers to their 
Mercantile Marine, which our shipowners have tried to meet by 
reducing expenses and employing aliens, while they clamour for 
still greater freedom from Government interference. In this 
country, as is well known, we were the first to subsidise fast 
liners as “‘ reserve merchant cruisers,” but this has been followed 
and improved upon by France, Russia, Germany, and the United 
States. In England we are paying this year £63,000 for the 
services of eighteen liners belonging to the White Star, Cunard, 
P. and O., Orient, Royal Mail, Pacific and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Companies, and these companies engage to hold “at the 
disposition of the Admiralty, without further subsidy,” thirty-one 
other vessels, 
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These vessels, then, are earmarked as “reserve merchant 
cruisers” in case of war; they are partially or entirely officered 
and manned by Royal Naval Reserve men of British nationality ; 
and here, at all events, we might hope to find genuine British 
ships which would not be lightly transferred to foreign hands. 
Yet we know that the Inman Line steamers, which were in this 
category, were transferred to the American flag only a few years 
ago, and now we have the huge Morganeering deal, which is to 
take the White Star and other lines into the new shipping combine, 
probably in a few years time placing them under the shelter of 
the American flag. 

But before considering the Morgan shipping trust, let me say a 
few words in support of the system of subsidising liners. Sir 
John Colomb represented (by a question which he asked in the 
House of Commons recently on this subject, eliciting the reply 
that over half a million had been paid in subsidies) a very general 
feeling in the navy that these considerable sums might be better 
employed in building ships directly for the navy. 

I do not think so. Not only is the subsidy a great help to our 
Mercantine Marine, but these cruisers would in case of war be 
invaluable for certain purposes. This at least was the American 
experience in their war with Spain, when the New York, St. Louis, 
and other ships of similar class could always be depended upon 
as fast steamers. It wasalso the opinion of the late Sir G. Hornby, 
who had the Cunarder Ovegon under him, commanded by Captain, 
now Sir Edward Seymour, in 1885. We should certainly require 
fifty large mercantile cruisers in case of war, if only to meet 
similar vessels of “the enemy.” I think, then, that the policy is a 
good one, and as I have pointed out, it is chiefly in these large 
ocean liners that our Royal Naval Reserve is to be found. 

I believe then in the reserve merchant cruisers, and I consider 
their loss would be a direct blow to the naval force of this 
country. This war has shown what may be demanded of our 
shipping interest, which has nobly answered to our requirements, 
large as they were. As Lord Selborne stated at the Royal 
Academy dinner, in the work of taking out 400,000 horses and 
500,000 men nearly 600 British ships have been employed, no 
doubt of various classes from the ocean liner to the tramp, and 
he added “this unrivalled feat has been the work of that splendid 
Mercantile Marine, the continued enjoyment and possession of 
which by this country is inseparably bound up with its prosperity 
and its existence.” Naturally, the ships trading to the Cape were 
best adapted for the work, and only a few of the Atlantic liners 
were engaged, but I am told that seven belonged to the “ White 
Star” and twenty-one altogether belonging to the new shipping 
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trust, and eight to the “ Cunard” lines, most of which have made 
several trips, so that had these vessels been under the Stars and 
Stripes, as they promise to be in the near future, we should have 
found it difficult to procure the necessary transport under the 
British flag. 

I have dwelt much on the state of our Mercantile Marine, 
I have touched on the question of the subsidies paid by the 
Admiralty for a lien upon the merchant cruisers, and I now come 
to the all important subject of the “Shipping Combine.” First 
we may observe that though we have to deal with a daring and 
surprising development of the situation in the intention now 
shown to capture the North Atlantic trade, it is only a further 
development of a process which has been going on for the last 
few years, and which, as I have endeavoured to show, the cir- 
cumstances of our Mercantile Marine have lent themselves to all 
too easily. 

We have seen in the last few years the Inman Line in the 
Atlantic whose ships were subsidised by the Admiralty as merchant 
cruisers, the Holt East Indian Steam Ship Company, and the 
Scottish Oriental Steam Ship Company in the Eastern trades 
transferred to foreign flags, while only recently the Leyland Line, 
though still sailing under the British flag, has been bought by 
Americans ; and according to Mr. E. A. Beazeley, in his address to 
the Liverpool Steam Ship Association, “ this is a process which has 
been going on, and will continue; over 2000 British steamships 
with a tonnage of 1,836,000 having passed into foreign hands 
since 1890.” His remedy is greater freedom of shipowners from 
all restraint ; like the drunkard he asks for more of “the hair of 
the dog that bit him.” But I need not dwell on this here, it is 
enough that he agrees with my argument that there is every 
probability of more transactions of a similar nature in the near 
future unless the conditions are altered. Let me now consider 
the Morgan Shipping Trust and how it affects our Atlantic 
Ocean trade. 

Being neither a financier, nor a shipowner, nor a manager of 
a shipping company, while clearly only a part of the agreements 
have been published, I do not like to speak too confidently on 
points of detail, but this much is evident. We know that a capital 
of £34,000,000 is to be raised, forming a corporation under 
American law, which is to be controlled from America, the 
American shareholders holding the greater part of the ordinary 
stock even though British investors may be the holders of the 
greater part of the capital. It does not appear to be contemplated 
at present that the White Star and other lines should cease to be 
British ; indeed, we know that the ships subsidised as merchant 
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cruisers cannot be alienated for the next three years, but after that 
period we may be pretty certain that the Trust would wish to fly 
the American flag, and they would probably have prepared for the 
transfer some years before. I refer later to the agreement with 
Messrs. Harland and Woiff,and confine myself for the present to 
the arrangement between the Trust and the shipping companies. 
The “White Star,” as we know, is the great supporter of our 
Royal Naval Reserve, and should the Cunard Company also join it 
is scarcely an exaggeration of the Daily Mail to speak of “ the knell 
of the R.N.R.” if these companies become American ; yet not- 
withstanding the pledges given by the White Star Line especially 
to the nation, in making a point of manning their ships by Naval 
Reserve men, there does not appear to be any arrangement made 
as to their future, yet it will be very hard on these men to be 
obliged to choose between giving up their nationality and Naval 
Reserve retainer and becoming American citizens, or to be thrown 
out of employment and probably be ruined if they remain British 
subjects. How little of patriotism, of “the public good, the good 
of others” lies in this neglect? Those who think that “ our 
country’s welfare is our first concern” are clearly behind the 
times. It appears evident that the shareholders of the lines which 
have joined the Trust will make a good thing of it, and it does not 
seem to occur to any one to cry shame on them for taking a 
long step towards ruining their country. It is openly said, “ We 
should all do the same were the offer made to us,” and no one 
doubts that the shareholders of the companies concerned will 
ratify the agreement. 

But if the patriotism of the owners of our great Mercantile 
Marine hangs so loosely about them, and if our capitalists cannot 
combine so as to prevent the United Kingdom from being a mere 
annexe to the United States, what is the use of soldiers and 
sailors sacrificing their lives for a country so disposed. Actions 
at sea involving heavy loss of life have been fought for the pro- 
tection of our traders, yet here, as we have seen, the best of our 
ocean fleets are given away to secure a temporary profit. 

What are the excuses? “The trade is mostly American, the 
railways inthe United States are controlled by the railway kings 
who can thus regulate the trade,” and soon. This is a good 
reason for making a shipping arrangement, for having what Mr. 
Pirrie calls “a community of interests;” but why could not the 
arrangement have been similar to that made with the German 
companies ; and why did not our representatives act as if “ our 
country’s welfare is our first concern,” and take steps to secure 
that the ships would remain under the British flag and that the 
Royal Naval Reserve was not injured. 
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Apparently there are no such reservations, or if there are they 
have been studiously kept in the background. We shall be told that 
no better arrangement could have been made, that the Americans 
held the winning cards, and so on, but this is not the case; Mr. 
Morgan knows that ships can be built cheaper and better, and 
worked more economically, in the United Kingdom than in 
America, so that it would seem that if there was to be a shipping 
combine stipulations could and should have been made securing 
the national interests. It is not necessary to assume that Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan and the astute financiers who are acting with him 
are actuated by hostility to this country, but they have a patriotic 
motive in wishing to have the power in their own hands, and I 
have no doubt that in due course they will use it to the advantage 
of the United States and to the disadvantage of this country. The 
spread-eagle speech of Mr. L. M. Shaw, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, reported in the Times of April 28 last, about the transfer of 
the “sovereignty of the Pacific from the Union Jack to the Stars 
and Stripes” shows the trend of American ambition. They are 
constructing a powerful navy, and their aim now is to have a large 
commercial marine. There are no doubt those who rely on 
American protectionist legislation as preventing the transfer to the 
United States of ships built abroad, but we may feel certain that 
if the Americans see that their object can be attained by a change 
of tactics they will not allow any economic theories to stand in 
their way. 

I am told by easy optimists that “after all” it is only a matter 
of 250,000 tons, while others remark that in case of war, in which 
it is assumed that the United States would be neutral, it would be 
rather an advantage to have our food-stuffs brought across the 
Atlantic in neutral bottoms. 

Let us examine these two excuses. As to the first, even should the 
Cunard Company not join, it is sufficiently serious, as it includes 
Australian Pacific ships as well as those in the North Atlantic, and 
they are, as I have shown, some of our best ships, and those on 
which we had a special “lien,” so that it is rather like consoling 
a lady who had lost her diamonds by telling her that she has only 
lost a quarter or a third of her jewellery. The second argument 
is more plausible, but it places our supply entirely in the hands of 
a Foreign Power which might be unfriendly and raise the freights 
unduly without being actively hostile ; besides that it proves too 
much, for if the argument is good we had better get rid of all our 
Mercantile Marine and trust to neutrals for our commerce, a 
course which would scarcely be seriously advocated, as it would 
entirely destroy our independence. 

Let me now turn for a moment to the agreement with Messrs, 
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Harland and Wolff, which I do not like to stigmatise as I think it 
deserves. Messrs. Harland and Wolff have in their agreement put 
themselves entirely in the hands of the Morgan Trust ; they are in 
fact a “tied house.” Is it legal? This is a question which I am 
not competent to answer, but I know that it is unpatriotic, and it 
seems to me that though for a time it may keep their works 
actively employed, they will be made use of to establish the Trust 
on a sure basis till it can safely rely on American shipbuilders. 
In this I may be wrong, and it may be assumed that the managers 
of the great Belfast firm know their own business best; but I 
have said that it is an unpatriotic arrangement, and of that I 
have no doubt, for not only are they tied to a foreign trust, but 
as I understand they will not in future be allowed to build 
ships and engines for his Majesty’s Government. It is true 
that except two small vessels the Lizard and Bramble, built in 
1886, they have not built ships for the Admiralty, but they 
engined the battleship Hannibal with engines of 12,000 h.p. 
in 1896, and they have now the engines of the Queen, recently 
launched at Devonport by her Majesty, of 15,000 h.p. in hand, 
and the new engines for the King Edward VII. of 18,000 h.p., 
were ordered last month, so that they are among the principal 
firms on which we rely for our modern engines. I may remark 
here that if I am right in assuming that they cannot in future con- 
tract for engines for H.M. ships it is a serious loss, as the failure 
of Maudsley and Earle has materially diminished the number of 
first-rate firms usually employed to make engines for the 
Admiralty. 

It may be thought that I have taken too serious a view of this 
“combine,” and I admit that the general tendency has been 
towards combination in all trades recently, and that shipping 
combinations and rings have been the natural reply to cutting 
rates and excessive competition; but, as I have shown, our 
Mercantile Marine is in an unhealthy state, so that it may easily 
succumb to adverse influences ; also the present case is not one 
of simple mutual accommodation or pooling of traffics, for while 
this country will receive and pay much of the money, the power 
will reside abroad. This, however, is not all. It is an open secret 
that American financiers have made offers to some of our princi- 
pal shipbuilding firms who build for the navy, and it is difficult 
to see why this has been done unless the object was political. It 
is this, partly, which has caused me to take such a gloomy view 
of the recent deal, and I only wish that those directly interested 
and the public generally would unite to oppose its completion. 

We may well ask why does the Government not act? and the 
question arises, what action can they take, to which I will refer 
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presently ; but though it is easy to call the Government “ inverte- 
brate”” and wanting in initiative, there is no doubt that if the 
Government acts prematurely, and before the “ man in the street ” 
is convinced, they are sure to be vehemently opposed and likely 
to have but lukewarm support from their own friends. Strong 
measures are now required, and, as I think, a new departure; the 
Opposition make no sign and are pledged to the old shibboleths. 
Lord Rosebery, though as he philosophically told us in his speech 
at Glasgow last year that we are apt to suppose that what was 
enough “for our swaddling clothes would suffice for our 
maturity,” does not refer to this subject, and prefers to leave 
others to do the “spade work” ; so that we drift on in spite of 
the Daily Mail’s gibe at “Apathy and inaction.” Let us see, 
however, what remedies are possible. 

First, as it seems to me, we have a moral right to preserve 
the lien which the “White Star” and other companies have 
voluntarily given us on their ships, and in this national emergency 
a short Bill might be passed prohibiting their transfer to a 
Foreign Power without Admiralty permission. If Mr. Morgan 
only aims at a legitimate shipping combination this would not in 
any way injure the Trust, though it would secure our merchant 
cruisers and their crews of Royal Naval Reserve. 

Secondly. Special inducements should be given to the “Cunard” 
and other important lines not to join the Trust. 

Thirdly. As has been proposed by the Canadian Government 
and recently again referred to by Lord Strathcona, a fast line of 
steamers of twenty-four or twenty-five knots speed should be 
built, heavily subsidised by the Imperial and Canadian Govern- 
ments, to run to Cape Breton or any suitable port in Nova Scotia 
from the United Kingdom. They would do the passage in four 
days, and if well subsidised could compete with the New York 
lines. 

Fourthly. Though this would require the co-operation of the 
Colonies some parts of the navigation laws should be revived, 
and a preferential tariff arranged with the various portions of the 
Empire. 

Fifthly. And this is perhaps the most important. Nominally 
the owner of a ship must be British, practically through the 
company laws and limited liability, though the ship may have 
been duly registered by British owners, all the shares may be 
held by foreigners. The remedy naturally is to prevent the 
Merchant Shipping Act from being made a sham, by making the 
Companies Acts inapplicable to shipping, and only allowing 
British shareholders to have any voice in the management. 
These are a few suggestions, and it seems to me that all except 
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number four, which I am aware presents considerable difficulties, 
might be passed at once, and though there would naturally be 
some opposition to one and five they are both necessary, while if 
the navigation laws as regards manning were revived, accom- 
panied by the restriction of our coasting trade between the 
mother country and the Colonies, our ships would recover 
their nationality, and though there might be some shrinkage the 
Mercantile Marine would be placed on a sounder footing. 

I have left to the last the question of our cruisers and pro- 
tection of our Mercantile Marine. That we are very short of 
cruisers there can be no doubt. We have now 156 cruisers 
built and building according to the last Admiralty return. 
Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby, in a speech to the Chamber of 
Commerce in London in 1888, estimated that we required at that 
time 186 for the protection of commerce alone—he did not 
include in this number those required to attend on the battleship 
squadrons. In an article which I wrote in the February number 
of the Navy League Fournal, | calculated that we now require 
300 cruisers for commerce protection and fifty to attend on the 
battle fleets; of these 350 it would be fair to allow that thirty 
might be armed “ merchant cruisers” from the forty-nine hypo- 
thecated to the Admiralty as I have shown previously, so that 
the case stands as follows: We want 350 cruisers, and we have, 
or shall have, 156+30 or 186, so that if I am right we should 
require 164 cruisers more than we have at present adequately to 
protect our commerce and attend upon our battleships in case 
of war with a maritime power. The deficiency is a serious one, 
and it is fair to say that the Admiralty are doing something to 
meet it, no less than twenty-two first-class armoured cruisers 
being now in various stages of building and completion ; but 
undoubtedly we have shut our eyes to the necessity for ade- 
quately protecting our commerce in case of war, and I have no 
doubt that our merchants and shipowners see the danger, and 
that it is one among many other reasons which tends towards 
the sale of British ships to Foreign Powers. 

I do not want here to go fully into this question, important as 
it is, and it may be thought that I am making an unreasonable 
demand in asking for 300 cruisers when Sir G. Hornby would 
have been content with 186 fourteen years ago ; but not only has 
our trade enormously increased, but the development of naval 
power in foreign countries almost entirely dates from the period 
at which Admiral Hornby’s address was delivered. At that time, 
too, all the fastest and largest liners were British ; now Germany 
can show eight reserved merchant cruisers of nineteen knots and 
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upwards, France five, Russia ten, and the United States four, 
while we have only five, our two fastest the Lucania and 
Campania, of twenty-two knots speed, being 1.5 knots slower 
than four of the German boats, the Kaiser Wilhelm, Deutschland, 
Kaiser Wilhelm II., and the Kronprinz Wilhelm. 

If it is the case that our insufficient commerce protection has 
been an important factor in the transfer of British ships which is 
now being so actively carried on, it shows how dangerous it is in 
the attempt to economise to fail to provide for national necessities, 
as even in peace time the greater interests of the country may be 
thereby sacrificed. There are some, no doubt, who take the 
extremely narrow view that the loss of our Mercantile Marine 
would leave our navy with less to protect and more free for 
offensive warfare, but I would point out to them that sea power 
is the resultant of ocean trade adequately protected, and that a 
navy is a useless exotic unless there is a trade to protect. That 
the commercial marine is a valuable auxiliary for warlike purposes 
has recently been shown in the South African War, but pervading 
all seas as it does at present, it must be able to render direct 
service to the Royal Navy, both with intelligence and supplies in 
conducting naval operations. 

I will now touch shortly on the food question, to which 
attention has been pointedly called recently, especially by 
Captain Stewart Murray, so far as it bears on my subject. He 
shows that we import 22,500,000 quarters of bread-stuffs, about 
half of which, or 11,000,000 quarters, comes from the United 
States. To that extent then we are dependent on the United 
States, and assuming that country to be neutral we may admit 
that there would be some advantage in our food-supply coming 
to us in neutral ships ; but as I have pointed out this presupposes 
that the United States would be friendly and not take advantage 
of the commanding position which it already holds, but which 
would be much enhanced were the carrying trade entirely in her 
hands. At present we receive only some 3,000,000 quarters from 
our own Colonies, according to Captain Murray, but the corn 
lands of Manitoba are said to be inexhaustible, and our policy 
should be to develop them and cornfields in other British 
Colonies by means of preferential rates, so that our food-supply 
might be in our own hands, carried in British bottoms, under the 
protection of the British flag. Hitherto we have not attempted 
to do this, and undoubtedly it would interfere with free-trade 
shibboleths ; but there are many sincere free-traders who, while 
regretting the necessity for a recurrence to what they believe to 
be economical heresy, would agree that, from a political point of 
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view in deference to the Colonies, and from Imperial national 
necessity we are bound to take some measures to minimise our 
dependence on foreign countries for our daily bread. 

_ In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to direct attention 
to the danger of the shipping combine which is now practically 
completed. I have admitted that there are economical causes 
which have induced our shipowners and shipbuilders to take steps 
which I believe to be ruinous to British interests, and I have not 
shrunk from bringing home to my countrymen the unpatriotic 
character of similar deals. I have urged that the Government 
should take immediate steps to forbid the banns or take such 
measures as may be necessary to prevent similar transfers in 
future, and that the law should be amended so as to remove the 
causes which have made such arrangements the natural corollary 
of the policy followed now for many years past with regard to 
our Mercantile Marine. I can only trust that “in vain is the net 
set in the sight of any bird,” and that the country will insist on 
some patriotism being shown on the part of those who have 
important interests in their charge, and on remedial legislation to 
preserve the independence of the British Empire from foreign 
control. 

In Captain Mahan’s article on Imperial Federation in this 
Review last month he ventured on the opinion that “ the legisla- 
tion of the Transvaal,” under Mr. Kruger, was necessary to 
quicken Imperial Federation “into stirring life by contact with 
pressing occasion” for warlike purposes. May we not hope that 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan may open the eyes of the British public in 
a like manner, and do a similar service to us in our commercial 
capacity as a business nation. 

As I finish my article Mr. Pirrie’s statement appears in the 
Times of May 13, which I am bound to say seems to show that 
my fears as to the transfer of the “ White Star” to the American 
flag, and the consequent loss of our merchant cruisers and Royal 
Naval Reserve men, are unfounded, so far as the immediate 
future is concerned. 

It is impossible to doubt either the good faith or the ability of 
Mr. Pirrie ; nevertheless, facts are stubborn things, and I have 
argued from the circumstances of the case as to the probable 
result of the Morgan deal, so that notwithstanding Mr. Pirrie’s 
confident opinion that our national rights are safeguarded, and 
that we have suffered no loss of prestige, I shall, I fear, continue 
in my unbelief until the logic of events proves me to be mistaken. 


E. R. FREMANTLE. 


“THE DREAM OF A _ BRITISH ZOLL- 
VEREIN”: A REPLY TO SIR ROBERT 
GIFFEN. 


FEARING that public opinion in regard to the federation of the 
British Empire, in so far, at any rate, as proposals to accelerate 
that federation by means of commercial union are concerned, 
may be taking a wrong direction, Sir Robert Giffen, in the last 
number of the Nineteenth Century and After, sets forth reasons why 
these proposals should be combated. In various parts of his 
paper he states them to be “inept,” “ mischievous,” “dangerous,” 
and “either impossible or [such as would] defeat the object 
aimed at,” while their “advocacy itself,” he says, “is hardly less 
mischievous.” This is a serious indictment, coming, as it does, 
from so weighty a quarter ; and if the idea of a British Customs 
Union, and the efforts put forth to attain it, deserve these 
damnatory epithets, the sooner they are abandoned the better for 
the British Empire in all its parts. It is proposed, then, briefly to 
examine the arguments employed by Sir Robert Giffen in order 
to establish his censures, and it will be found, I fear, that the 
term “ineptitude,” which he applies to the proposals which he 
denounces, is not altogether lacking in the qualities of a double- 
edged weapon. For convenience sake I will follow his propo- 
sitions, as nearly as possible, in the order in which he takes them. 

The historical parallels which he adduces (pp. 694-695) to 
show that in the past there was no correlation between the ideas 
of political union and of mutual commercial advantages, are 
either no parallels at all or prove the reverse of the thesis ex- 
pounded. What possible lesson can be drawn from a contrast 
between the internal state of France before and after the Revolu- 
tion and the position of the British Empire now? The fiscal 
system of France in the earlier period was no system at all—a 
confusion of multifarious customs charges which had come down 
from feudal times, and which Colbert strove unsuccessfully to 
reduce to a uniform scheme by his edict of 1664. It requireda 
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volcanic upheaval to sweep away all that confusion together with 
a whole social system : the precedent of France is about as useful 
as one searched for telescopically on the planet Mars. Again, it 
is stated that the political union of England and Scotland “began 
to take effect in 1603 by the Union of Crowns, but separate 
customs continued not only till the formal legislative union a 
century later but long after.” Here, I think, Sir Robert Giffen’s 
history is at fault, for the Act of Union provided—as a concession 
on the part of the English—for the establishment of free trade 
between the two countries. This is rather a proof that even in 
those comparatively unenlightened times it was apprehended that 
close political union was insecure without commercial union 
also.’ And surely Sir R. Giffen does not pretend to find a 
parallel of condition between the stormy relations which existed 
between the two countries in the seventeenth century, and the 
relations between the mother country and the Colonies now? 
To attempt to draw a single conclusion from premises so different 
is totally misleading. His allusion to Ireland is quite as inappro- 
priate, the fiscal injustice of England to that country being an 
admitted historical fact. There is no more reason in holding up 
Ireland as an instance of commercial being posterior to political 
union, than there would be in requesting us to advocate now the 
policy of exploitation of colonies by and for the mother country, 
which, Sir R. Giffen tells us, was the ideal until modern times. 
Implicitly he admits that times have changed, but he will not in 
this matter apply his profound knowledge to the truth that ideas 
have changed with them. His “historical retrospect,” his citation 
of reciprocal arrangements between other countries under special 
conditions (the Customs Union among Cape Colony, Natal, and 
the Orange Free State is singularly beside the mark, for who 
can tell what might have happened in course of time, even. had 
there been no war), are merely a confusion of the issue—as one 
who might say he would not use steamboats because his great- 
grandfather did not, and because railways connect some countries 
not separated by the sea. The United States are only mentioned 
incidentally. The German Zollverein is lightly put on one side 
as insufficient proof. And so, arriving on totally false grounds 
at the conclusion that “the commercial union of the British 
Empire—in time—will follow [in the sense that it must not 
precede, and cannot help on] the political union,” we are bidden 
to observe that the “extent to which mutual commercial 
arrangements will assist such an object will depend on special 
circumstances and the nature of the arrangements themselves, 
which are all matters for investigation.” 
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If the investigation which follows had been directed upon 
what is, I believe, generally understood by sane political thinkers 
to be the idea involved in the expression “Customs Union,” 
as applied to the British Empire, it would have been both more 
useful and more interesting. It is probable that Sir Robert 
Giffen wasted argument here for want of a proper definition of 
that idea. It certainly does not, or, at any rate, ought not to, 
mean what he seems to think that it does, i.¢., “Such a union 
for commercial purposes as exists between the different States of 
the United States, or the different provinces of the German 
Empire, in which the same commercial laws prevail, the same 
money exists for all purposes, and above all there is a single 
customs barrier against the rest of the world* with all internal 
barriers abolished.” A little later on he extends this definition 
into still more detail as follows: “The idea is that no province 
of the Union is to have a customs barrier against another part. 
Duties are to be levied in common. There must be a common 
purse, accordingly, not only for the customs duties which are to 
be imposed on articles imported from the rest of the world, but 
on similar commodities produced at home. In other words, the 
customs and excise revenue of each part of the union is to be 
dependent on the vigilance of the revenue authorities in every 
other part.” The fact is, that with the exception of the abolition 
of all internal customs barriers—that is barriers set up by one 
component part of the Empire as against any other part—not 
only is nothing of all this essential to a British Customs Union, 
but a good deal of it is not, I believe, even contemplated by any 
one who has taken the trouble seriously to think about it. That 
the same commercial laws, and the same monetary system, should 
prevail throughout the Empire would be of great convenience 
and assistance, and there should be no insuperable difficulty in 
attaining those conditions throughout the Empire in the case of 
the first, and a large part of it in the case of the second, within a 
reasonable time, if the subjects are dealt with in a careful and 
statesmanlike manner on all sides. But neither common money 
nor a common commercial code, good as they would be, are 
essentials. On the other hand a common customs tariff, a 
common excise revenue, a “common purse,” out of which 
“each State of the Empire would receive its share,” are not 
only non-essentials but they do not enter into the matter at 
all. They are nice stuffing for a man of straw, which is com- 
placently demolished by Sir R. Giffen, and at which I shall be 
quite pleased to throw stones too—for an hour’s amusement ; 
* The italics are mine. 
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but they cannot form part of a serious discussion. The one and 
only essential for a complete British Customs Union is that there 
should be free trade within the Empire, and that certainly 
cannot be reached at one bound, and still more certainly not by 
talk and discussion only. The Empire grew up on laissez-faire 
principles, which may or may not have been wise in their day— 
that is beside the question. What we have to deal with is the 
result of those principles. The result is particularly incoherent 
and shapeless, and to set forth with the object supposed by Sir 
Robert Giffen of hammering it all into one mould without any 
gradual and careful preliminary kneading and shaping, would 
be to court disaster. So far as the mother country is concerned, 
she should, while always keeping her eyes fixed on the ultimate 
goal, proceed with patient and prudent steps, and be well satisfied 
as one post or another to guide her along the road had been 
reached and passed. Her children, by the education received at 
her hands, have grown up to be exceedingly independent, and, 
while encouraging every movement among them for closer and 
better relationship as among themselves, she had very much 
better concentrate her first efforts upon her own relations with 
them, and, until those are successful, in this respect mind her 
own business. Let her, that is to say, content herself with 
establishing free trade between them and herself as a primary 
aim, leaving free trade among themselves to be reached after- 
wards as a secondary aim. What customs duties they may 
meanwhile levy against each other need concern her but little ; 
what customs duties they may levy against foreign countries 
need never concern her at all. 

But this it may be, and probably will be, retorted is not a 
Customs Union, not a “ Zollverein,” at all—not even if the 
secondary aim is reached, still less if only the primary. That 
depends upon definition. Varying a definition, which I attempted 
in the National Review for March of this year, I would state it for 
a British Customs Union as follows : Free trade within the Empire, 
while every component part thereof should establish such a 
customs tariff upon goods imported into it from foreign countries 
as it may deem necessary te maintain, together with local internal 
taxation, revenue sufficient for its defence, maintenance, and good 
administration.* Even this goes further than is necessary at 
present. So far as the mother country is concerned, the 
“Customs Union” would exist when free trade between herself 


* The variation is slight, but it seems to be necessary in order to avoid the 
misconstruction that a common customs tariff and a common system of 
internal taxation are implied. 
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and the Colonies had been established. If by ‘Customs Union” 
is to be meant the exact counterpart of the German “ Zollverein,” 
then the above definition is, of course, inaccurate, and another 
word must be found. It is not beyond the limits of possibility 
that it might come to mean that, but not for much time to come ; 
and certainly it would not be practical politics to waste much 
time because two words in different languages did not mean the 
same thing. The definition being then established, most of the 
objections put forward by Sir Robert Giffen to a Customs Union 
must, I think, fall to the ground. The physical separation of the 
different parts of the Empire by the sea, for instance, affords no 
argument, so long as we have command of the seas, unless the 
implication is that free trade for an island is a delusion, which, 
although Sir Robert Giffen is not a very consistent free trader, is 
not what he appears to mean. 

His next main objection that “ unless each part of the Empire 
is to arrange its own tariff, it will be extremely difficult for it, if 
not impossible, to raise suitable revenue by means of indirect 
taxes,” disappears also, with one exception, since each part of the 
Empire is expected “to arrange its own tariff.” The exception 
is that for revenue purposes a tariff might have to apply to other 
parts of the Empire. But there is no difficulty here unless there 
exists a desire to create one. There may be a customs tariff 
imposed on goods coming from without the Empire. If the 
revenue so produced is insufficient, additional duties might be 
levied on goods whether coming from within the Empire or 
without it, which, to distinguish them from the ordinary customs 
duties, might be called octroi duties. An excise corresponding to 
these octrois could then be imposed as internal taxation, in which 
case the principle of free trade within the Empire would be in no 
way disturbed. This also disposes, I think, of his third main 
objection as to the difficulty of “ pooling” arrangements among 
the different parts of the Empire, which are not necessary. 

His fourth objection, namely, that difficulties may arise “from 
the uncertain political status of States and Provinces which form 
a portion of the Empire as far as the burden of defence is con- 
cerned, and which are popularly reckoned as within the Empire, 
but which are either not internationally recognised as part of the 
Empire at all or are subject to special arrangements by political 
treaties,” is, to say the least, somewhat whimsical. What have 
the burden of defence or popular reckoning got to do with the 
matter at all? No sane man can wish to spoil all chances of a 
Customs Union (if so be he desires one), by attempting to drag 
into it countries which, owing to international obligations, should 
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be left outside it. And if some countries, which it might be 
pleasant to include, are not internationally recognised as part of 
the Empire, then they are not part of the Empire, and cannot be 
included, and there is an end of the matter. ‘ How odd,” exclaims 
Sir Robert Giffen, “‘a Zollverein of the Empire would look with 
large parts of it outside the Union, and especially a part like 
Egypt, the strategical centre of the Empire itself!” It would 
truly look a great deal odder with “a part like Egypt,” which is 
nota part by any strain of international law, inside it. I share Sir 
Robert’s inability to imagine how such difficulties as this are to 
be overcome; for to overcome difficulties which do not exist 
is indeed a task beyond the limits of human ingenuity. 

His condemnation of “preferential arrangements” in the 
matter of tariffs is still more thorough than in that of a 
Customs Union, but is in no way better founded; while his 
description of “what is proposed in effect” seems to be inac- 
curate—although that may be due to a certain indefiniteness 
of expression. It is not, so far as 1 am aware, seriously proposed 
by any one that the mother country should tax colonial and 
foreign products differentially as a concrete part of the scheme, 
although this might be necessary in some cases for revenue pur- 
poses. The fundamental idea is that colonial products should be 
admitted free, and that foreign products should be taxed, thereby 
at once placing our fiscal system on the broader basis which Sir 
Robert Giffen admits to be necessary, and advancing by safe 
and rapid steps towards that free trade within the Empire which 
is meant by a British Customs Union. No doubt we should 
“ walk warily”; any scheme which involves a departure by any 
country from its established fiscal system must be handled most 
prudently and carefully by the statesmen in whose hands lies the 
guidance of that country’s destinies. I have already dealt with 
this subject at such length in the April number of this Review 
that I will not venture to discuss it again here, merely repeating 
that it is most unadvisable that the duties on foreign goods should 
ever be raised so high as to make them preventive, as Sir Robert 
Giffen imagines to be desired. At least no other meaning appears 
deducible from his repetition of the old argument—to which the 
epithet “obsolete” which he bestows on “ fiscal ideas such as are 
involved in Protection” may be accurately applied—that “there 
is no prospect in reality that the Colonies, from which we import 
about £110,000,000 annually, and to which we export about 
£102,000,000 annually, would really for generations take the place 
in our trade of foreign countries from which we import 
£413,000,000 annually, and to which we export £252,000,000 
annually.” Coming from so expert a financier as Sir Robert 
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Giffen, such a misleading statement of the case is a little trying to 
the patience: the engaging and frank superficiality of a ‘“ Conser- 
vative Peer” in the Contemporary Review is preferable, crude as it 
is. The alternative which is thus implicitly set before us is that 
either we must persevere in our present system, to which again I 
venture to apply the word “ obsolete,” or that we must sacrifice the 
whole of our foreign trade in order to gain the whole colonial trade. 
To put forward such a statement is, if I may borrow a further 
phrase from Sir Robert Giffen, “surely to show its ineptitude.” 
Does a serious economical thinker really expect us to believe, or 
to credit him with the belief, that a moderate protective, not pre- 
ventive, tariff on foreign imports, would cause the whole, or even 
an important part, of our foreign trade to leave us? We are not 
the only trading nation in the world by any means, nor are the only 
useful economical lessons to be found exclusively in this country. 
It would be interesting to know how it is, if a lenient protective 
tariff is tocause thetotal disappearance of our foreign trade, that the 
exorbitant tariff maintained in other countries, such, for instance, 
as the United States or Germany, has not entailed the complete 
ruin of their foreign trade, which, on the contrary, has increased 
at a much greater rate, both absolutely and relatively, than ours. 
It is true that in the next phrase the author makes an attempt to 
palliate his sophistry by the assertion that even were the Colonies 
“to take the place of foreign countries to a very partial extent 
[it] would involve a complete revolution in the conditions of their 
industry, &c.” ; but this palliation is itself destroyed by the asser- 
tion a little later, that the Colonies ought to adopt universal 
free trade as their policy—a change on their part which would 
most certainlyinvolve the complete revolution which is,apparently, 
deprecated. 

Another objection raised by Sir Robert Giffen to preferential 
duties is that by reason of them each part of the Empire “is to 
divert a portion of its trade from the channels in which it 
naturally flows, a procedure necessarily involving loss, and it is 
to have the same trade afterwards within the Empire, only at 
greater expense.” The first half of this phrase is fallacious, and 
the conclusion hypothetical. It is a complete delusion to suppose 
that the one-sided free trade which this kingdom follows, and 
which the occupants of professorial chairs love to worship, 
allows trade to run in its natural channels or anything, now, 
approximating to them. During about the first half of the free 
trade period this was, more or less, the case owing to special 
conditions then existing. Those conditions having changed, and 
continuing to change more and more, it has become, and will 
continue more and more to become, untrue. Trade, whether 
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with the Colonies or with foreign countries, has been, and is 
being, forced out of its natural channels, away from the United 
Kingdom, as a result of the protective policy of our chief rivals. 
We may sit still, act as if we believed that one-sided free trade is 
an immutable law of God for this country, and accept all the 
results with resigned fatalism; but neither fatalism nor sophistry 
will stave those results off. They are surely beginning to be 
patent enough in the transference of blocks of our industries to 
our “American cousins”: what has been actually achieved so 
far in this way may possibly be exaggerated, but if the achieve- 
ment be regarded as a sign of the times exaggeration is difficult. 
The Colonies perceive all this well enough, and beg us to advance 
a first stride towards free trade within the Empire by establishing 
with them a system of preference. With sublime self-contradic- 
tion Sir Robert Giffen, who condemns dealing with them on the 
Do ut des principle, insists that it would not pay us, that it might 
even involve some sacrifice, and that that would lead to disruption 
rather than to closer union: he, who declares that “ it is surely 
most lamentable that colonial appeals to the mother country to 
federate should be mixed up with bargaining on the lowest level 
of any commercial transaction,” rests a large part of his case ona 
basis of profit and loss. At one moment he is a free trader, at 
another—as when he advocates shipping subsidies—protectionist, 
at another, even, he appears to be in favour of preferential duties, 
since he is shocked at the clause in the Brussels Sugar Convention 
binding the mother country to levy the same duties on colonial 
sugar as on sugar from foreign countries. The discussion of 
preferential duties, again, is ‘‘ mischievous” (p. 701), and at the 
conclusion of the article it “might be of advantage.” The 
Colonies should be left free to adjust their own tariffs (p. 697), 
but should give way to the mother country when they discuss in 
council with her the question of Free Trade or Protection as the 
policy of the Empire (p. 703) ! 

To contradictions—and those noted above do not complete 
the list—are added fallacies in a fair sprinkling. It is bold, 
indeed, to pretend that free trade promotes peace and harmony 
after the explosion of hatred against this country which we have 
witnessed during the last two years. It is strange to hear that 
the trade of the Colonies flows in its most natural channels when 
they themselves indulge in protective tariffs, while our protected 
foreign rivals, by means of the advantage which their system 
affords them in competition with us, are steadily conducting that 
trade in artificial channels towards themselves, It is curious to 
learn that our Empire cannot produce all that it wants, as, for 
instance, iron ore (which abounds in Canada), tin (which abounds 
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in the Straits Territory), copper (which abounds in South Africa 
and Australasia), raw cotton (which abounds in India)—the 
words “and elsewhere within the Empire” could be added in 
every Case. 

One more “ serious objection” to preferential arrangements 
with the Colonies put forward by Sir Robert Giffen is the “ pro- 
spect of bad blood with foreign countries, especially with the 
United States.” As I have recently endeavoured to maintain 
(National Review, March 1902), no objection could be weaker. 
We cannot allow the internal affairs of this Empire to be guided 
by the feelings of foreign nations. That would be a fatal principle 
to admit, a sign of such weakness that it must be a presage of no 
distant end. It may possibly be held that the term “foreign 
country” does not apply to the United States, and that the real 
end to be aimed at—the last and most splendid dream to be re- 
alised—is the complete union of the whole English-speaking race 
throughout the world. Those who hold this view would do well 
to reflect whether an exhibition of nervous weakness in one 
great section of that race is likely to conduce, or at any rate to 
conduce peacefully, to this end, and whether it is remotely 
probable that that section would patiently allow itself to be 
swallowed and digested by the other. They should ask them- 
selves whether by pursuing their own course, as does the other 
great section, and considering what is for the best interests of 
the magnificent Empire which is their inheritance, while leaving 
others to take care of themselves, their dream may not become a 
reality far quicker than by action as from the weak to the strong. 
To me it does not seem doubtful that a great way towards that goal 
will have been passed when the federation of the British Empire 
has been accomplished, and that the first step towards political 
federation is commercial union. 

Finally, | would observe that with some part of what Sir Robert 
Giffen says—with all, for instance, in the two concluding pages 
of his paper except the last few lines—it is possible to express 
cordial agreement: unfortunately he does not agree with himself, 
He appears to be striving to keep himself among those free traders 
who are “ men who have kept the opinions of their youth and 
have failed to grasp realities,” as M. Félix Faure said of Radicals, 
and yet to recognise the anomalies of which he is thus guilty. 
However that may be, when so accomplished a thinker as Sir 
Robert Giffen can only attack a policy to which he objects by 
such an array of self-contradictions and fallacies as that which 
he has brought to bear in this case, the ultimate, and even 
speedy, success of that policy is assured. 

VINCENT CAILLARD, 


LADY-SERVANTS 


DoMESTIC service, if at present, not actually at a crisis, is steadily 
drawing nearer to one. Fewer and fewer recruits join its ranks 
from the old sources. In addition to the many signs of bad 
understanding between employers and employed that have 
existed for years, there stands out now the unmistakable fact that 
cooks, parlour-maids, and housemaids no longer present them- 
selves in numbers to be chosen from. They show a tendency 
not to present themselves at all. 

To the sociologist it should be a source of joy, a sign of national 
robustness and vigour, that the class which we are told used to 
exist in great content, ministering in dependence, to the comforts 
and luxuries of its richer brethren and sharing to a certain extent 
its material comforts, prefer the rougher life, the longer hours, 
the lesser pay of trades and professions, which offer independence 
and definite leisure. But the sociologist is probably a house- 
keeper too, and as such he does not rejoice. Certainly his wife 
does not. For we have not yet reached the ideal that Mr. Wells 
describes in Antzcipations, that future where thereis no washing-up : 
when apparatus and machinery do in our houses what the fairy 
hands did in the palaces of fairy stories. Some of us may not 
live to see it: some of us may not wish to live to see it. . For 
machinery has its drawbacks. Though the fairy hands that did 
the work of palaces, did it with the perfection of machinery, yet 
they did it with an elegance, a grace and kindness which could 
not be attained by winding up. 

Those who would like not to abolish domestic service, but to 
raise it to the rank and dignity of a skilled profession, will welcome 
the appearance of lady-servants. 

For the practical purposes of life, the word servant needs no 
definition : but when the words lady or gentleman appear, the 
atmosphere is thick with definitions: various and contradictory. 

From this confusion two facts emerge: (1) that the words 
“lady” or “gentleman ” are applied by an impartial world to beings 
absolutely differing in essentials. (2) The authors of the defini- 
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tions are divided into two distinct camps and never will agree. 
Some lay most stress on external qualities, polish and grace of 
manner, some on internal mental and moral qualities, high and 
sensitive morality, grace of feeling. The man that Charles Lamb 
mentions in his letters, who liked reading Shakespeare because he 
(Shakespeare) was such a gentleman, and the members of the 
“ enlightened aristocracy ” who agreed in calling George IV. the 
first gentleman of Europe, would certainly never be at one in their 
definitions. 

Certain it is that there have been great ladies and gentlemen in 
the past and probably may be in the present, to whom no one 
in any age would deny the title, and who have been much below 
instead of above the average morality. It is evident that ladies 
in the sense in which George IV. was a gentleman would not be 
valuable in domestic service. But there is also a widely accepted 
definition which lays most stress on certain moral attributes, on 
instinctive integrity, the habit of secret honour, self-control, self- 
respect. When these moral attributes are found in one who has 
neither birth, breeding, nor education, he is called nature’s 
gentleman. The phrase nature’s lady is not so familiar, but what 
it indicates is perhaps more so. Nature’s lady would be 
invaluable in domestic service : indeed it is the stuff out of which 
the good domestic servant has been made in all ages. But it is 
becoming rarer in this profession : because the best section of 
the working class, the energetic, the understanding, the morally 
independent—that section out of which the best and most 
competent individuals emerge—avoid it. Factories now close at 
twelve on Saturdays and in most trades the tendency is to 
increase leisure, and to shorten the hours of work. It is nota 
wicked thing to desire independence. The fact remains that the 
best people are steadily drifting into trades that give it, and 
domestic service will be a miserable failure if its conditions 
remain unaltered. 

I have always held that domestic service requires higher 
character and tone than most professions. There are in it 
more opportunities, almost encouragements to fail in duty. It 
offers liberally, daily opportunities, and temptations to deceive, 
to take advantage. To care for the things of others as if 
they were your own, to be economical with the money of others, 
to persist in work to some extent artificial and exceedingly 
monotonous day after day with steady zeal, requires a high stamp 
of character. Servants have to keep the straight path with few 
external incentives. They are not like the signalman and 
engineer who one day find themselves being tried for man- 
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slaughter, because they have been drowsy or have gently scamped 
their work. In domestic service there are frightful temptations 
to moral drowsiness. No weak and tottering character was ever 
yet kept straight in domestic service by the keenness and 
vigilance of the employer’s eye ; and a very little cleverness will 
allow of deceit being practised comfortably and quietly for years, 
And as domestic service under its present conditions is like a 
family life kept together by artificialities, and so can be a hot-bed of 
petty crimes, of small meannesses, littlenesses, jealousies, hypoc- 
risies, so the tact and large-mindedness required, cannot be 
exaggerated. And the bloom, the essence of good service, the 
grace, the willingness which make it a work of art, and one of 
the beautiful things of life, is a flower of character, and cannot 
be taught and insisted on, any more than adequately rewarded 
by wages. 

It is said of the Turks that they have as kind hearts as most 
people, but that their want of imagination has made them deserve 
their reputation for cruelty. So with the employers of domestic 
labour, known as the “mistresses.” They are gaining a bad 
character at variance with their good hearts; they have wrecked 
the profession they manage in a way which would destroy any 
reputation for wisdom and kindness; and yet as a class they 
have enough kindness and sense of responsibility to fit out 
millions of “ model employers.” But they have no imagination, 
or rather their imaginations are obscured by being encouraged 
to linger in medizval and feudal times. For the ideals of 
domestic service are feudal and medizval, and refuse absolutely 
to adapt themselves to the spirit of the modern world. A most 
pernicious idea, and one which must be medizval in its origin, 
is that if work is hard, dreary and monotonous, the important 
thing to ensure the work being well done, is to bring life down 
to that level, to restrict interests, enjoyment, leisure, freedom. 
It is better for the work and better for the content of mind of the 
worker. We have given up this idea in other spheres. Political 
economists tell us that the great thing is to raise the standard 
of life of the working class, to make them discontented with the 
limitations of their life, to widen their sphere of interests and 
enjoyments. But the medizeval idea still determines the attitude 
of mind of the typical mistress, and is responsible for the 
conditions of domestic service. Employers are slow in seeing 
that if they want to encourage people of character and energy to 
enter domestic service, they must provide the conditions which 
attract people of this stamp. But instead of doing what they can 
to extend the interests and enlarge the freedom of domestic 
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service, they have gone, on principle, in the opposite direction. 
They have thought it their duty to improve and to discipline by 
guarding, restricting, repressing. They have been jealous and 
suspicious of leisure (quite apart from its economic difficulties) ; 
they have not encouraged opportunities for friendships and 
acquaintances, for keeping servants in touch with their class. 
Of course, the economic difficulties in a household in the way of 
arrangements of this sort are great; but these might be over- 
come; it is the attitude of mind of the employers that is really in 
the way. They discourage on principle. They have looked 
with jealousy and suspicion on the growth of interests and 
recreation for servants “as taking them out of their place,” as 
making them discontented. The class of jokes which depends 
entirely on the inherent ridiculousness of the demands of servants 
for air, exercise and society, indicate the current state of mind on 
the subject. I call them jokes ; because they appear in the pages 
of comic journals, so I suppose they are intended to raise a smile. 
But to those who don’t smile, they appear as curious and 
significant instances of class stupidity—of that want of imagina- 
tion in employers, who have done all they can to isolate servants 
as a Class, and to lower the type of person who enters domestic 
service. 

It is no mere aphorism, no empty invention of poets and 
theorists that healthy human nature, and the higher type of 
character require independence and the wide interests and 
realities of life. The fact has at all events got out of the range of 
theory now. The trades and professions (however hard and 
badly paid they may be) which offer most of what Charles Lamb 
calls life—“the time one can call one’s own’’—tend moreand more 
to absorb the best of the working class. I have always been 
surprised that, considering the conditions of domestic service, 
there should be found in it so many individuals of a high type of 
character; but this will not be the case in the future. Domestic 
service will find it impossible to rival other professions if it 
continue to make regulations in a feudal and medizval spirit, fed 
by observation of the worst of the somewhat inferior set it 
encourages to enter its ranks. They may be very numerous, and 
provide numberless instances to justify distrust and suspicion, 
but that is no reason why they should determine the conditions of 
what might be a dignified profession. 

In other trades if the employer’s imagination lag too far behind 
it is quickened by the demands of the workers. Trades 
unions, who have earned for themselves a bad name, have 
probably in their time made as many wise demands, which have 
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proved for the benefit of their trade as a whole, as silly and purely 
self-interested ones. But it is obvious that there would be great 
difficulties in organising a trades union in domestic service, as it 
at present exists. It is a profession in which it is impossible the 
work could be well done in the highest sense, if there is open and 
constant antagonism between employers and employed. 

But I have great hopes that the union of lady servants (which 
calls itself the Guild of Dames of the Household) may do a great 
deal to effect quickly and without bitterness the changes necessary 
to put domestic service on a reasonable and dignified basis. If 
they are ladies not alone in the precarious sense of birth, but if 
they belong to the moral aristocracy of the world, they will 
undoubtedly make their value felt in doing the difficult and 
complicated work of the household, and their demands will 
appear reasonable and necessary to the imagination of the 
employer. If, in their ranks, they should include a few ladies of 
title with a taste for domestic work, these demands might be ceded 
with enthusiasm. 

This is not the place to discuss the appropriateness of the 
title which this union of ladies engaged in domestic work has 
chosen. It suggests the idea that at their first meeting the term 
lady presented its usual difficulties. The guild states that “its 
object is to unite ladies engaged in domestic work for mutual 
encouragement and help, and to secure for such workers a 
recognised social position”: it is said in one of the leaflets the 
guild publishes from time to time, that though, of course, “salary 
must be an important matter to the self dependent, it is less 
a question of money and labour that the dames have to consider 
than a question of suitable conditions of work.” Its regulations 
state that members would receive wages under £18 only under 
certain conditions ; and this is justified by another regulation 
which recognises training as necessary to all branches of the pro- 
fession ; they also state the minimum time required off duty, but 
as applicants for lady servants have a paper sent them asking 
what leisure they can allow, I imagine that the applicant who can 
give most, will, other things being equal, have choice of the best 
servants. Their demands at present are moderate, but in the 
right direction. The guild was formed only in 1900, and has had 
little time to prove whether it be a success or not. But in theory 
it seems to have every chance. It opens another profession to 
women of the higher class who have to earn their living. 
Women have been told, in season and out of season, for 
centuries, till they are somewhat weary of it, that their talents are 
best fitted for domestic work, therefore, it ought to be suitable 
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work; if they can obtain suitable conditions, it ought to be 
dignified work. The salaries compare well with the salaries of 
women engaged in secretarial, official, and even teaching work. 
It is certain that many women, utterly unfitted for teaching, 
which was the only work convention at one time considered 
possible to the technical lady, might have been happy and 
successful (under conditions which recognised their right to a 
certain amount of leisure and independence) in domestic work. 
Probably if Charlotte Bronté had had the choice of being cook 
or housemaid she would have preferred it to being a governess. 
She had no understanding of the ordinary child, as her books 
show, and probably made quite a bad governess. According to 
Mrs. Gaskell she excelled in domestic work, and was fond of it: 
orderly, exact, neat, and methodical, she could probably have 
reasonably claimed a large amount of definite leisure, and no 
mistress could have refused on the ground that she would make 
a bad use of it. 

Reasonably and without undue friction ladies could effect the 
necessary alterations in domestic service, so that it might have in 
future that chance which is the test of any successful profession 
—the chance of attracting the suitable individual in any class of 
society. But the best cause can be wrecked temporarily and 
sometimes permanently by the wrong individuals. The qualities 
which should give a real claim to the title of lady may often be 
lowered into the obstructive qualities of mere gentility—the 
ugliest word and of paltriest meaning in the English language. 
All sorts of difficult and doubtful questions have to be solved by 
the domestic ladies. I see in the rules of the guild that at present 
they demand that rough work should be done for them. The 
principle in itself is the right one: that you must not expect the 
same person to do the rough unskilled labour and the highest 
skilled labour of her profession. But 1 hope it is not to be made 
a question of caste. I know ladies who have a taste for hard 
scrubbing and digging, and would resent on principle any such 
division of labour. 

Above all I look to ladies to make possible another reform in 
the conditions of domestic service, which I think is absolutely 
needed to establish it on its right basis. This is the plan that 
servants should live out of the house, that they should have their 
own life, their own interests apart from their work and the 
surroundings and atmosphere of their employers ; that they are 
responsible in their leisure only to themselves. Domestic service 
should be compatible with a servant living at home with her own 
family, or independently with a free social life of her own choice 
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(that idea which now appears to excite so much amusement in 
connection with domestic service). Servants, as a matter of fact, 
do now occasionally live out of the house of their employers ; 
but it is exceptional, though in the cases I know, a success. If 
it became more general it would imply the existence of boarding- 
houses, which would be institutions in the sense that they would 
have rules and regulations for more or less of a common life, and 
would be under a superintendent with more or less authority. 
Such institutions for servants, established and run in the first 
instance by a superior class, whom the world might with a little 
difficulty recognise as the equals of their employers in birth and 
breeding, only differing in the accident of fortune, would establish 
the principle of independence, without having to struggle with 
the distrust and suspicion, and consequent defiance and isolation, 
which would be their lot, if started by the class from which the 
ordinaryservant is now drawn. They would establish definitely the 
principle of independence in domestic service ; they would make 
domestic service attractive to some who otherwise would not 
have entered it, and yet who might be admirably fitted for it; they 
would relieve employers of that sense of responsibility which, if 
they have any consciences, must necessarily be theirs, when they 
find under their roof human beings isolated in their lives and 
consequently limited in their interests, unduly dependent on 
them for their welfare and happiness. 

Of course, there will always be those who as a matter of choice 
prefer to live in the house of their employers, who would choose 
dependence ; and indeed there is always a great deal to be said 
for the right sort of dependence—for the ideal tie between superior 
and dependant. And there must be situations where the conditions 
of dependence are necessary, as in country houses and houses 
distant from towns ; but the independence of certain members of 
the profession would improve the position and type of the 
dependant, as the independence of the high-school mistress has 
improved the position and type of the resident governess, I am 
told that the practical difficulties in the way of independence, and 
especially in the establishment of these boarding-houses will be 
enormous. Of course they will. There was no reform ever worked 
in human affairs that had not great practical difficulties to over- 
come, but the worst obstacles are those raised by the prejudiced or 
timid human mind. If domestic service is to be rescued from its 
unattractive isolation, if it is to secure suitable individuals of a 
good type of character, no matter from what class, it must be put 
on an independent basis, and this independent basis can only be 
secured by a change in the attitude of mind towards it and the 
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people who enter it. It is in the power of lady-servants to do 
much towards effecting this. 

If it is not done, domestic service will drift slowly towards 
ruin, ‘The exceptional households that attain success in spite of 
difficulties will become fewer and fewer. Some households will 
continue to exist, as has been their custom, amid the uncertainties, 
the wranglings, the frightful waste of human energy that the 
employment of inferior people as domestic servants always 
necessitates ; the wealthier among us, who also desire spiritual 
peace as well as material comfort, will live in large hotels and 
flats, surrounded by the subdued whirr of the machinery that 
drives their countless appliances. 

ELLEN W. DARWIN. 
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“THE issue in the Congressional elections this autumn can be 
iefined in a few words, It will be the people against the 
Trusts. If the Trusts win next November, the issue of the 
Presidential election of two years hence will be the same, only 
in more accentuated degree. The people are getting tired of the 
tyranny of the Trusts.” 

This is the opinion of a prominent Republican statesman who 
has had long political experience, and who has taken part in 
many a hardly contested political campaign. Like other poli- 
ticians, he has for some time been closely watching the trend of 
public sentiment. He believes he has caught the drift. His 
opinion is shared by other close observers. 

It would be strange indeed if the conclusion of eight years of 
“ McKinley prosperity” saw the defeat of the Republican party, 
if that defeat was due solely to that prosperity, if the Trusts, 
which owe their existence to the Republican party and Repub- 
lican doctrine—for without the tariff there would be no great 
Trusts—were now to be the means of destroying the party that 
had warmed them into life ; and yet precisely that state of affairs 
may be witnessed two years hence. Throughout the country 
there is a growing feeling that the Trusts have spread out their 
tentacles until they hold every man and woman in their grasp, 
and can squeeze them as much as they please whenever the 
fancy pleases them and it is to their profit todo so. The aca- 
demic stage of the Trust discussion has passed, and it is as a 
practical question that it is now discussed by the country, which 
sees only one side. That side is the prevailing high prices. 
“My people are tired of high prices,” a Western Member of 
Congress recently said after a visit to his district. ‘They 
believe that Trusts of all kinds, big and little, are making too 
much money. The cost of living scares them. They want the 
Trusts hit by prosecutions in court, by tariffs, in every way that 
is open. If the people in other parts of the country are like 
those in my district, this is the one question now agitating the 
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American people.” High wages and steady employment are 
lost sight of. High wages, these people say, are not high 
enough to compensate for the extortionate prices which the 
Trusts exact. The cost of living has increased enormously 
within the last year or two ; and while wages have gone up they 
have not kept pace proportionately with the advance in the 
necessities of life. 

The remedy proposed for this state of affairs, a state of affairs 
burdensome enough now and threatening to become still more 
intolerable in the near future, is the enactment of legislation that 
shall effectively control and curb the power of the Trusts, anda 
revision of the tariff laws so that excessive profits shall be 
reduced to a normal level by foreign competition regulating the 
home market and forcing the domestic manufacturer to be 
content with a moderate profit instead of permitting him to rob 
the consumer at his deliberate pleasure. The Trusts—and I 
use that term generically and to include the great combinations 
of capital and the controllers of articles entering into the daily 
life of the people ; the things they eat and wear as well as the 
things they must use to enable them to produce—already see 
the handwriting on the wall. It is the last straw that is always 
the heaviest part of the burden, and while the country has been 
groaning under Trust exactions for some years past it was not 
until the price of provisions was advanced beyond a legitimate 
level that the country demanded relief. The suit now pending 
in Chicago will determine whether the Beef Trust or the people 
are supreme. If the men who compose the Trust can be 
reached by process of law, aroused public sentiment will be 
satisfied, for it will mean relief ; if the Beef Trust escapes from 
the law’s meshes—and it would not be the first time that capital 
has found itself superior to law—the political party that has 
shown itself impotent to deal with a great evi! will have to give 
place toa more courageous or a more ingenious party. 

President Roosevelt, with the courage and boldness that 
has always characterised his public career, has not hesitated to 
lead his party in the right direction. It was on his initiative 
that suits were begun against “The Northern Securities 
Company” and the Beef Trust. It was a bold thing to do. 
It was throwing down the gage to the capitalists, the men who 
contribute to campaign funds, and without whose contributions 
a political campaign could not be waged, for money is the 
sinews of war in politics as in military operations; the 
men who directly and indirectly control hundreds of thousands 
of votes, who are never scrupulous about exercising their 
authority, and whose power of coercion, and argument, and 
intimidation is always ranged on the side of their self-interest, 
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To say that the people no longer control a Presidential election 
would be to make a sweeping statement that no man ought to 
make without exact evidence to support his charge, and that 
evidence, of course, can never be obtained. It is, however, not 
an exaggerated or unwarranted charge to bring that the 
Presidential candidate who arrays himself against the great 
financial and commercial interests of the country stands a very 
poor chance of success. No Presidential campaign can be 
waged without the expenditure of large sums of money, and 
that money must come from great business concerns who can 
afford to make contributions of {10,000 and £20,000. The 
dollars of the working men are as ineffectual to combat this 
shower of gold as bows and arrows are against modern 
artillery. 

In attacking the Trusts President Roosevelt has become 
“unsafe,” a menace to business, as dangerous to continued 
prosperity and profits as a Bryan or an Altgeld. The con- 
tributors to campaign funds are not sentimentalists. The 
president of a great corporation, when he sends the corpora- 
tion’s cheque for {£20,000 to a campaign committee, is not 
acting as the almoner for his stockholders. Political con- 
tributions are an investment that are expected to yield hand- 
some returns. There would be no sense in investing in the 
stock of a political party or a political candidate unless there 
was a reasonable expectation that it would pay dividends. 
That was why corporation interests antagonised Mr. Bryan in 
1896 and two years ago, and why he was hampered for funds. 
These same corporate interests are now looking askance at 
Mr. Roosevelt. According to current newspaper reports, 
President Hill, of the Great Northern Railroad, who with 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan formed the Northern Securities 
Company, which the President believes to be a violation of the 
law, and who is Mr. Morgan’s partner in a colossal railroad 
amalgamation, “has sworn that Mr. Roosevelt shall not be 
nominated, and if nominated shall not be elected. Mr. Hill is 
represented by those who have talked with him,” says one 
paper not given to sensational statements, ‘(as being very 
angry at the President, and Mr. Hill has a great deal of 
political influence in the North-western States. Senators, 
Representatives, and whole State delegations to national con- 
ventions are under his control.” Mr. Hill surely is not a man 
to be despised, and when one remembers the capital and votes 
controlled by Mr. Hill and his associates, that nothing is so 
clannish as capital, and that not even the most arbitrary and 
most powerful labour union is so quick to resent an injury to one 
of its members as the members of the “ Capitalists’ Union,” a 
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small but select body of men who control all the transportation 
systems of the country, some of the greatest industrial 
enterprises and the money market—in a word, in whose hands 
centre the dusiness of the United States, it will be seen how 
tremendous is the power of the “ Capitalists’ Union.” 

Men of the stamp of Hill and his associates are wrathful. 
Politicians, men in Congress and throughout the country, 
are in doubt as to whether it would be expedient to nominate 
Mr. Roosevelt two years hence. Many of these men at the 
present time are neutral, and are watching to see what the out- 
come will be. The President is still on trial. He has not yet 
served his period of probation. He has still to demonstrate 
that he has a firm grip on his party, that he is its master 
and not mastered by it. It has happened before this that 
a President has lost the support of the politicians and still 
retained the confidence of the country. That was the case 
of Mr. Cleveland. The politicians detested him to a man, 
but the people believed in him, and against the opposition 
of the politicians he was nominated for a second term and 
defeated. To-day it looks very much as if Mr. Roosevelt was 
distrusted by the politicians, but as if the people, the great mass 
of the people as opposed to the special interests, believed in him, 
believed in his honesty, and his courage, and his determination 
to do right, no matter what the consequences. And those are 
qualities that always commend themselves to the masses. 

Some of the politicians who think that the President is too 
radical and too pedantically honest are suggesting that a “ Con- 
servative Democrat” would be a safer man to place in the 
White House at the expiration of Mr. Roosevelt’s term. For 
the benefit of such a man, they say, a huge campaign fund 
could be raised. The corporations and the Trusts would con- 
tribute $10,000,000 or $20,000,000 if necessary, and with that 
amount of money at the back of them the election of their can- 
didate would be assured. It might not be possible to prevent 
the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt, for the people have something 
to say after all in the nomination of a candidate, but his election 
could be prevented. If the moneyed interests should ally them- 
selves against the Republican candidate, if that candidate should 
be Mr. Roosevelt, his defeat would be almost certain. 


Meanwhile the agitation in favour of a revision of the tariff 
increases, which adds another perplexity to a situation not 
altogether without its complications. The President has been 
urged to attack the Trusts, especially the great Steel Trust, 
through the medium of the tariff. It has been pointed out 
to the President that the Trust is able to sell its products cheaper 
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in Europe than in the United States, and the reason why it 
is able to sell cheaper abroad than at home is that abroad 
it is not protected by the tariff, while at home the tariff 
is added to the cost and is paid by the consumer. The 
people, especially in the West, are hungry for tariff reform. 
Members of Congress, Republican Members of Congress be it 
remembered, steeped in Protection, representing Protectionist 
communities, staunch supporters of Protection, have not hesi- 
tated to denounce the Dingley tariff as being too high, and 
needing revision because of changed economic conditions that 
did not exist at the time of the enactment of the Dingley tariff, 
and to point out that if the Republican party goes into the 
campaign this autumn clinging to the Dingley tariff as too 
sacred to be profaned by the sacrilegious touch of the re- 
visionist, defeat stares them in the face. 

Thus Representative Roberts of Massachusetts—a Repub- 
lican from a Republican State—said in the House the other 
day, referring to the Dingley tariff, somewhat rhetorically, it 
is true, but nevertheless voicing a very considerable sentiment 
in his own party: “Neither its greatness nor its results are 
sufficient to make it a deity before whom the American people 
must for ever bow their heads, nor dare to lift their eyes to 
the face of their god, much less to question his imperious will.” 
And commenting on this speech the Philadelphia Ledger, one of 
the strongest Republican papers in the country, published in 
a State that gives overwhelming Republican majorities, says: 

There is little doubt that Representative Roberts . .. voices the senti- 
ment of the country. He is neither a Democrat nor a Free-trader. It isnot 
necessary for a man to be either of these to oppose tariff taxes that despoil 
the consumer to enrich Trusts. The district Mr. Roberts represents includes 
Lynn, one of the shoe-manufacturing centres. Heis a member of the Boston 
Bar, has served several terms in the Massachusetts Legislature, and is serving 
his second term in Congress. Upon his re-election he had more than 8000 
plurality over his Democratic opponent. When such men appeal for a just 


revision of the tariff it is time for Republican leaders to put on their thinking- 
caps. 


There is little doubt, as the Philadelphia Ledger says, that 
Mr. Roberts has voiced the sentiment of the country, but it isa 
very serious matter for the President to recommend a revision 
of the tariff, which means an absolute dislocation of business 
until the new tariff schedules are known. It takes not days or 
weeks to make a tariff in the United States, but months. That 
is one thing in which the Old Country beats the New. The 
bridge contractor in the United States may be able to build 
faster than his British rival, but when it comes to turning out 
a Budget or a tariff Westminster can teach Washington a thing 
or two. If the Republicans should take up the tariff question, 
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and the Ways and Means Committee should sit during the 
summer, as has been proposed, the Bill would not be reported 
to Congress until next December, and at least three months 
would elapse until it became law. That is to say, for a period 
of not less than eleven months business would be disarranged, 
manufacturers would restrict their output, and merchants would 
limit their purchases, because they would be afraid to manu- 
facture or stock up with goods that might be worth 10 or 20 
per cent. below the prevailing market price by the reduction in 
the duty. The curtailment of output would mean a reduction 
in the number of men employed, a tightening of credits and 
a stringency in the money market. The political effects of a 
tariff revision are always to be dreaded, so that it is no wonder 
that political managers approach the subject with reluctance, 
nay, more than that, with fear and trembling. The Republicans 
are finding themselves between two fires. On the one side 
they are in danger by not revising the tariff, on the other they 
are in equal danger of disturbing business by taking up the 
matter. It is such a delicate situation that no one is quite prepared 
to say what ought to be done, that is, looked at from purely a 
political standpoint and without regard to the ethics involved. 


The vote by which the Cuban Reciprocity Bill was passed by 
the House of Representatives the latter end of last month is 
significant of the discontent existing in the Republican party, 
the demand for tariff revision, the hatred of Trusts, and the 
regeneration of the Democratic party. In the West during the 
last few years the cultivation of sugar-beets has been actively 
carried on with such success that to-day there are millions of 
dollars invested in sugar-beetroot lands and factories, and the 
product is destined in a few years seriously to compete with 
cane-sugar. The proposition to rebate the tariff in favour of 
the Cuban sugar-planter aroused the opposition of the Western 
men, who feared that the Sugar Trust, which practically refines 
all the sugar used in this country, would be able to buy its raw 
material at a still lower figure and force down the price of beet- 
sugar. For weeks the contest waged with great violence, and 
finally the House passed a Bill reducing the duty on Cuban 
sugar 20 per cent., but at the same time repealing the counter- 
vailing duty on refined sugar, which is solely for the benefit of 
the Sugar Trust. This Bill could only be passed by thirty-two 
Republicans breaking away from party lines and voting with the 
Democrats, who, of course, were only too delighted to drive a 
wedge into the ranks of their opponents and to sustain Demo- 
cratic principles by voting for tariff reductions. The revolt 
in the Republican ranks was due to several causes, It was 
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selfishness on the part of Western members who were fighting to 
protect a home industry and who were indifferent as to Cuba ; 
it was the sentiment of tariff revision making itself felt ; it was 
the opportunity to strike a heavy blow at the Sugar Trust, one 
of the most obnoxious Trusts in the country ; it was an outward 
expression of the general discontent prevailing in the Republican 
party. On the other hand, the Democrats for the first time in 
years “got together.” Their tactics were far superior to those 
of their opponents, who came out of the fight really beaten and 
very much demoralised. 


Mr. J. P. Morgan’s amalgamation of the Atlantic steamship 
lines has attracted as much attention on this side of the Atlantic 
as it has on yours. The American imagination is, of course, 
fired by this Napoleonic coug, and the American Eagle preens 
itself proudly when it remembers that its wings stretch from 
continent to continent and that it is master of the sea as well 
as the land; but men of less imagination and more prone_to 
investigation are asking whether these huge Trusts will not 
break of their own weight ; whether, in other words, it is possible 
to defy what has hitherto been regarded as a natural law: the 
law of competition. J. P. Morgan is to commerce what Cesar 
and Alexander and Napoleon were to war—in one word, a genius 
—but the world only produces a genius at rare intervals. Un- 
less there is another genius to take Mr. Morgan’s place—and 
Mr. Morgan is a man well advanced in years—will the whole 
fabric which he has upbuilt with such marvellous ability crumble 
into dust, or is it built on such a secure foundation that it 
will survive the death of its creator ? 

The answer is yet in the future, but events of to-day must be 
of a character to cause Mr. Morgan and some of his associates 
uneasiness. The Billion Dollar Steel Trust, the Colossus among 
industrial corporations, is, according to a statement of a pro- 
fessor of economics of the University of Pennsylvania, Professor 
E. S. Meade, in a public lecture delivered in New York a few 
days ago, insolvent, although not bankrupt, and Professor Meade 
asserts that if the history of the steel industry should repeat 
itself the corporation will surely go into the hands of a receiver. 
Professor Meade’s statement may or may not be warranted, but 
certain financial operations of the Steel Trust tend to throw 
some doubt on its position. The Company converted 
$200,000,000 of preferred stock bearing 7 per cent, interest 
into $250,000,000 of mortgage bonds bearing 5 per cent. 
interest. On the face of it this was sound financiering, as it 
was an apparent saving of $1,500,000 in interest charges, but 
the saving is more nominal than real, as provision has to be 
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made for the establishment of a sinking fund to redeem the 
bonds at maturity, so that the net saving is less than $1,000,000, 
But the explanation of the managers regarding this conversion 
reveals some extraordinary things. One object in converting 
the stock into bonds was to obtain $50,000,000 in cash, which 
is somewhat surprising, considering that only three weeks before 
this conversion was made the Company issued a balance-sheet 
showing a surplus on the year’s operations of $24,500,000, and 
a reserve and depreciation fund of $15,400,000. In addition, it 
had paid its fixed charges on bonds, declared a dividend of 7 
per cent. on the preferred stock and 4 per cent. on common 
stock, the latter, be it remembered, pure water. Still the 
Company found it necessary to raise $50,000,000 in cash, and 
a pretty steep price it had to pay for it. Mr. J, P. Morgan’s 
banking-house, without which nothing is done in haute finance 
these days on either side of the Atlantic, attended to the details, 
and for their services will receive a commission of 4 per cent., 
or $10,000,000 ; and the Morgans charge almost as much for 
their accommodation as do the gentlemen who advance money 
on post-obits or do bills for impecunious youngsters with 
expectations. 

Only one of two conclusions can be reached. Either the 
Steel Trust was so desperately hard up for money that it was 
willing to pay any price to obtain it, or else the Steel Trust has 
so much money and is making such huge profits that it can 
afford to be lavishly generous to Mr. J. P. Morgan. English 
investors in the stock of the corporation can find their own con- 
solation. In the circular issued to the stockholders by the 
managers it was explained that at the time of the organisation 
of the Trust the subsidiary companies were committed to exten- 
sions involving $15,000,000, and that $10,000,000 were needed 
for “improvements.” In other words, there is a floating in- 
debtedness that can only be liquidated by being capitalised into 
a bond issue, and thereby increasing the fixed charges and 
increasing the risk of a reorganisation in case of a depression 
of trade the company should default on its interest payments. 
The $15,000,000 of floating indebtedness was either overlooked 
or else ignored when the Trust was formed ; the $10,000,000 
needed for “improvements” is inexplicable in view of the large 
surplus and the equally large “improvement and depreciation ” 
fund, 

“ The leading experts in the financial and industrial affairs of 
this country,” to quote the New York Sun, a paper that believes 
in Trusts, and is extremely friendly to this particular Trust, are 
the managers of the Steel Corporation, and these men are sup- 
posed to stand for all that is wise and prudent and far-seeing in 
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commercial affairs. In view of that fact, it is presumption fora 
layman to criticise or to throw doubt on the wisdom of these 
great masters of their craft ; but I may properly introduce a 
quotation from Professor Meade’s lecture as of sufficient 
importance to be pondered over by British investors who have 
manifested such delirious haste in investing in American 
stocks : 


Our conclusion, therefore, must be [Professor Meade said] that, unless 
prosperity is to be perpetual, the stockholders of the United States Steel 
Corporation, not merely those who hold the common stock, but those who bask 
in the sunshine of cumulative preference, are living in a kind of paradise which 
is sometimes said to be inhabited by persons of limited intelligence. It may 
very well happen that conditions will never again be as bad as they were in 
1894, but they could be a great deal better than they were then, and still be 
bad enough to wreck the Steel Corporation beyond repair. 


A propos of the Morgan steamship deal, I see that many 
English newspapers are, as Professor Meade says, “living in a 
kind of paradise which is sometimes said to be inhabited by 
persons of limited intelligence” by saying that there is no 
danger of British-built ships passing under the American flag 
because under American law American registry cannot be 
granted to a vessel built in a foreign yard. That is quite true 
when said of the law as it exists to-day, but there is nothing to 
prevent laws being unmade to suit particular purposes. It 
seems to have been forgotten that two British-built steamships, 
the City of Paris and the City of New York, were admitted to 
American registry and are subsidised by the American Govern- 
ment. When it is necessary to replace worn-out White Star 
and other British-built vessels with new ships, what is there to 
prevent Mr. Morgan from saying to Congress: “If you want 
these vessels built in American shipyards you must grant 
American registry to the ships now owned by the Steamship 
Trust, and you must subsidise them exactly as you now 
subsidise the ships that were built in England and once sailed 
under the British flag.” The American shipbuilder will, of 
course, champion this proposition, because it will put a lot of 
profitable work in his hands, and the same argument that was 
used before Congress in 1892 will again be employed: “It 
will give immediate employment to a large number of men in 
our shipyards, and the committee feel assured that this Act will 
stimulate not only foreign commerce under the American flag, 
but shipbuilding by American shipyards.” When that is done, 
what becomes of the theory entertained by some English 
writers that the sale of British vessels to the American Shipping 
Trust is a good thing because it will lead to the building of 
new ships in British shipyards? Not much, 1 think. The new 
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ships will be built in American shipyards, and the one industry 
in which Great Britain now holds the primacy will have passed 
into the hands of its great Transatlantic rival. 


The Philippines question is expected to play an important 
part in politics this autumn. A few weeks ago no Republican 
believed that there was any political capital to be made out of 
the Philippines, or that the country at large cared much what 
was being done. But, owing to the revelations of the way in 
which the war has been carried on, the stories of cruelty that 
are not denied, and the sentiment which the pro-Filipino 
speakers and press have been able to work up, the Republicans 
have become somewhat alarmed, In the Senate they have put 
forward their best orators to combat the Democrats, They 
admit that there has been a certain amount of cruelty always 
inseparable from the conduct of war, and that the “ water cure” 
has been administered to the natives because that was the only 
way by whichimportant information could be extracted, but that 
no worse cruelties have distinguished this war than were 
practised by the commanders of both armies during the Civil 
War, or by the Germans in 1870, or by the South to-day in 
lynching negroes. This reference to the Southern treatment 
of the negro brought a violent and vehement rejoinder from 
Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, who unblushingly declared 
that the whites of the South intended to keep the negroes in 
subjection by hanging them, or burning them, or shooting 
them, or using any other means that might be found necessary. 
Sectional animosities are being aroused, bitterness is being 
engendered, and no one can tell what the end will be. All the 
passions to which the Civil War gave birth, that were supposed 
to be dead, that were believed to be merely a memory when 
North and South stood together facing a common foe, when 
former Confederates wore the blue of the Union army and 
served under the men against whom they once fought, but with 
whom they then fought shoulder to shoulder against Spain, have 
once more been fanned into flame. It is not an edifying spectacle, 
but it is interesting, 


A few weeks ago it was Germany with whom Miss Columbia 
was enjoying a mild flirtation, to-day it is France. The unveil- 
ing of a statue to Count Rochambeau eleven days hence has 
been seized upon by the French Government to revive the 
waning interest in the “ traditional friendship” that has always 
existed between the Great and the Little Republic and to recall 
renewed attention to the priceless services rendered by France 
to the United States during the crisis of the Spanish War, when 
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all the world, with the single exception of England, was hostile 
to the United States, so lasting is gratitude and so keen is 
memory. The French Government expects that its delegation 
will be treated with as much ceremony as was Prince Henry 
and will be shown equal attention; but, alas, it is only princes 
who create a furore in a Republic. The French Embassy will 
be treated with official consideration, and will be officially 
entertained, but the people have none of that interest in the 
Frenchmen that they had in Prince Henry, and the “ Four 
Hundred” are not scheming to have the honour of dining them 
as they schemed and intrigued for the presence of Prince Henry 
as a guest. 


When the battleship //zvozs, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Crowninshield, is seen at the Coronation Review, Englishmen 
will see not only a very fine ship but a crew one-third of whom 
never saw salt water until they were enlisted, and who were 
enlisted a thousand miles from the sea. Until a few years ago 
sailors for the American navy were recruited on the seaboard, and 
if enough Americans could not be secured to make up the desired 
complement foreigners were taken. The desire has been to 
eliminate the foreigner as much as possible, because the qualities 
that distinguish the American, his superior education, fertility of 
resource and physique, were regarded as the ideal qualifications 
for a man-of-war’s-man. Unable to find the requisite number 
of men in the coast cities, it occurred to a brilliant genius in the 
Navy Department that the fresh-water sailors of the Great 
Lakes ought to furnish all the raw material required, and in the 
country west of the Alleghanies was a nursery for deep-water 
seamen. The idea seemed to be so good that recruiting 
stations were opened in the West, and the experiment has more 
than justified the hopes of its projectors. The men are mostly 
native born, of superior physical endurance, and of higher 
intelligence than men of their class usually found on board 
war-ships. In the short time that was required to pass them from 
landsmen to A.B.s they evoked the warmest praise from officers 
who were closely watching the experiment. The fact that the 
West can supply “soldiers and sailors, too,” that it can furnish 
men who can ride and shoot as well as men who can handle a ship 
and fire her big-guns, who taken from the decks of grain- 
Carriers and ore barges are intelligent enough to become ‘able- 
bodied seamen in a few months, emphasises the tremendous 
possibilities of the United States if it should ever become 
necessary for her to exert all her strength in a life-and-death 
struggle. The more one studies the present and the future of 
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the United States, the more one is convinced that the United 
States must be one of the greatest factors of the world’s destiny. 


A propos of the navy, it is noteworthy that, whenever public 
men make any comparison of American naval strength with 
that of foreign countries, Germany is always selected as the 
basis for the comparison. No one ever thinks of comparing 
the American navy with that of Great Britain, or France, or 
Russia, but it is ‘always Germany that is cited, and this is not 
done entirely unconsciously, but “for the probable reason,” as 
the Boston Herald pointed out the other day, “that it is 
believed that the ships of that nation, more than any other in 
Europe, are the ones with which it is possible our navy may on 
some future occasion have to contend.” This is unkind 
after the visit of Prince Henry, but it accurately reflects 
public sentimeat. Only a few days ago, when the Naval 
Estimates were adopted by the House, the chairman of the 
Naval Committee pointed out, ship by ship, the relative strength 
of the American and German navies, and gave as one reason 
for advocating an increase of construction that, unless the 
United States strengthened its fleet, it would in the next five or 
six years be hopelessly outclassed by Germany. No one thought 
it strange that such a pointed allusion should be made to 
Germany, no one asked why American construction should not 
keep pace with that of France or Russia, but, every one under- 
stood that Germany has to be watched, and that the best way to 
keep a watchful eye upon her is to build two battleships every 
time Germany launches one. For the present at least, or until 
other political events change the current of thought, the naval 
strength of the United States will be fixed by that of Germany, 
and every increase of Germany’s sea-fighting force will be met 
by a corresponding increase on the part of the United States. 
Both Republicans and Democrats will agree to that policy. 
It is recognised that the Monroe Doctrine is in greater danger 
from Germany than from any other quarter, and the only way 
to ward off that danger is to be in possession of a fleet more 
powerful even than that of the aggressor. The American navy 
is an insurance policy, and the cost of building and maintaining 
a navy is looked upon as the premiums to carry the insurance. 
Soft words butter no parsnips, and even the visit of the Kaiser’s 
brother and the Kaiser’s honeyed phrases have not changed 
the belief of Americans that the validity of the Monroe Doctrine 
can be maintained so long as Germany fears the ships and the 
guns that make the Monroe Doctrine a stern reality and not 
merely an empty declaration. 

A, MAURICE Low, 


————— 
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EARLY DAYS IN ITALY AND PARIS 


I should not easily have consoled myself for their departure * 
had they not been succeeded by that most genial of men and 
prince of chiefs, Sir James Hudson. Under this ablest, perhaps, 
and most successful of English diplomatists of our time it was 
my lot to serve for too short a period ; long enough, however, to 
win my affection and make me look back to those few brief months 
with exceptional pleasure and gratitude. Sir James Hudson 
is too well known to require description, nor shall I attempt a 
task to which I could render but scant justice. An admirable 
portrait of him by a master hand is to be found in Tony Butler. 
It is sufficient for me to say that he was beloved by all who 
approached him, and that for sweetness and liberality of disposi- 
tion, perfect charm of manner, playful—indeed boyish—humour 
no man with whom I ever stood in official relations equalled 
him. Withal as bold as a lion and “inflexible as steel.” The 
magnitude of his share in the important transactions that led 
to the formation of the Kingdom of Italy is well known and 
generally acknowledged, although those transactions are perhaps 
as yet too near to us to be clearly and impartially judged. The 
skill displayed in them by Hudson will be better understood 
hereafter ; in my belief he in a measure divides with Cavour the 
glory of Italian redemption. Indeed, he to a certain extent made 
Cavour, by giving him a lift into the saddle at the right moment. 
I can well recall to mind the satisfaction with which he announced 
to us that d’Azeglio was to be succeeded by Cavour as Prime 
Minister. He had largely contributed to the change, having, I 
think, no great liking for d’Azeglio, and having divined the genius 
and great statesmanlike qualities of the other man, and how 
admirably fitted Cavour was to carry out the policy they both 
had at heart. But it is when considering the difficulties with 

* The departure of Sir Ralph and Lady Mary Abercromby, who were now 


transferred from Turin to the Legation at The Hague. See the May number 
of the National Review. 
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which he had to contend that the work of Hudson can best be 
appreciated. As an instance of these I may mention what he 
himself told me shortly after his arrival at Turin in November 
1851. On taking leave of Lord John Russell, then Prime Minister, 
who was hurrying him out to his post, he endeavoured to find 
out to what extent he would be justified in holding out to the 
Sardinian Government hopes of English support in case of emer- 
gency. For some time he could elicit nothing from Lord John 
beyond a general statement that he might assure the Cabinet of 
Turin of the sympathy of H.M.’s Government, of their “moral 


support.” But,” said Hudson, “what am I to do if Austria 
takes to coercing Sardinia, if she threatens her with invasion, and 
so forth?” “ Well,’ was the reluctant reply, “then you might 


send for the Mediterranean fleet to Genoa.” He could extract 
nothing further, nor was he told what he was to do with the “ fleet 
at Genoa” when once he got it there, though of course it was some- 
thing to have wrested thus much from official reserve. He 
laughed, with a joyous laugh peculiarly his own, when relating 
this, and I cannot but think that the circumstance goes some 
way towards showing how great must have been his weight and 
influence with the Piedmontese Government and people, since, 
with so slender and almost illusory a backing, he was able to 
persuade both them and also the world at large that England 
stood behind Sardinia and was prepared effectually to aid and 
protect her. It seems to me that there are few instances on 
record of what I may call the personal initiative of a diplo- 
matic agent achieving such success. Indeed it almost puts 
Kinglake’s Great Eltchi in the shade, for Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe really had the might of England at his back, as the event 
most fully proved. No doubt Hudson had with him the cordial 
good wishes of Lord Palmerston and the vague sympathies of 
the British public (what the latter are worth Danish and Franco- 
German wars have since shown), but I cannot but think that he 
gave a body to them as it were, and made them yield fruit beyond 
what could have been expected from anything so shadowy and 
unsubstantial. My opinions on these transactions are worth little, 
but they have at least the merit of impartiality. I am a Conser- 
vative by temper and conviction, and was at first an utter dis- 
believer in Italian unity. Even now, after its successful 
achievement, I regret and strongly disapprove some of the 
means by which that unity was brought about, but I cannot 
withhold my admiration from the skill, the boldness, the con- 
stancy of its authors, in the first rank of whom I would place my 
respected chief, Sir James Hudson. 
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The staff of the Legation was renewed at this time. Mad 
Dick was transferred to Naples, and was succeeded as Secre- 
tary of Legation by Edward Erskine, who later had to bear so 
terrible a load of responsibility in Greece at the time of the 
Oropes murders. Henry Capel Lofft came out as Unpaid 
Attaché with Hudson, and Barron was summoned from Florence 
to take up the duties of Paid Attaché in the place of Lettsom. 
He had been some months before lent to the Legation at 
Florence, which happened to be short-handed at the time, and 
had in fact never joined his proper post. He showed exceeding 
reluctance to leave Florence, though several times requested to 
do so, and I think the night of his arrival was the only occasion 
on which I saw Hudson thoroughly angry. We were all sitting 
at dinner with our chief at the Hotel Feder, when Barron was 
announced, “Show him in,” said Hudson; then turning to 
him : “Mr. Barron,” he said, ‘‘ you appear to prefer Florence so 
much to Turin that it seems to me the sooner you go back there 
the better. Good evening!” 

Beyond a flying visit to Nice (the last occasion on which I 
saw my excellent uncle), whence my brother William—who had 
entered the Grenadier Guards and was on leave from his regi- 
ment—accompanied me on my return to Turin, the winter and 
spring passed without anything worthy of special record. 
One of my great friends, Madame de , returned after an 
absence of several months, to her dreary home and her coarse, 
unsympathetic husband. Indeed, it is not without a pang 
that, even at this distance of time, I call to mind all the un- 
happiness she later on underwent, until driven to seek refuge 
in a convent, 


And thus wear out in almsdeed and in prayer, 
The sombre close of a voluptuous day. 


It was no doubt well and wisely ordained that at this time I 
should have been removed from Turin and its perilous fascina- 
tions, and transferred to the Mission at Florence. : 

By some inscrutable Foreign Office arrangement our monthly 
Queen’s Messenger was likewise the bearer of despatches for the 
Florence Legation, but did not take them on himself. Some 
junior member of the Legation at Turin was sent down for the 
purpose and brought back the Florence bag for home; a pleasant 
trip to which none of us objected. Being now permanently 
appointed to Florence, it was arranged that I should take on the 
despatches there, and I was furnished at the same time with in- 
structions to the truant Barron to return forthwith to his proper 
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post and bring the bag for home with him. At the beginning of 
May 1852 I bade a reluctant and affectionate farewell to my chief 
and to the town where I had entered public life under such 
happy auspices, and was off in sorrowful mood in the train to 
Genoa, travelling thence by diligence to my destination through 
Spezia, Sarzana, Carrara, and Massa, I well remember passing 
through the picturesque mountain villages, with their marble 
workshops, where first I heard from peasants and postillions the 
liquid Tuscan tongue, so great a contrast to the Piedmontese 
and Genoese dialects with which I was familiar. I put up at the 
Hotel d’Italie in the Borgo Ognisanti and went in quest of the 
Legation. Apparently there was none, or rather it was concen- 
trated in the person of Barron. The Mission—vacant by the 
death of Mr. Sheil, and only recently filled up by the appoint- 
ment of Sir Henry Bulwer, who was still in England—had no 
official residence, and the Secretary of Legation in charge, 
Scarlett,* was away at Pisa, and, as it turned out, seriously ill. 
Barron received me with as much cordiality as lay in him, 
took charge of my despatches, promised to report my arrival to 
Scarlett, but expressed no intention of complying with the 
message I delivered to him from Hudson. On the third or 
fourth day he came to me with a bag of despatches and a verbal 
message from Scarlett, to the effect that he begged I would go 
back to Turin as bearer of them. I vaguely felt that there was 
something wrong about this arrangement, but was too inex- 
perienced to fight out the point with Barron, besides being—to 
say the whole truth—little loth to return to my old haunts, 
When I reached Turin and told my story to Hudson, he was 
highly indignant, went to his desk, knocked off a hurried draft, 
and, handing it to me, said: “There! copy that and sign it!” 
It was a formal despatch to Lord Malmesbury (the Tories had 
come in shortly before),* in which I stated that I had obeyed 
Scarlett’s instructions in coming back to Turin as bearer of de- 
spatches, but that I would at once return to my post, relieve 
Mr. Barron, and take charge of the Mission should Scarlett still 
be unable to attend to his duties. The document was written 
with Hudson’s accustomed vigour, and was not calculated to do 
poor Barron much good. On my return to Florence, I went at 
once to Barron and inquired how matters stood. Scarlett was 
still ill, he told me, and had asked him to attend to the business 
of the Legation. I politely, but firmly, requested him to hand 


* The Hon. Peter Campbell Scarlett, a son of the first Lord Abinger, after- ’ 
wards Minister at Athens and at Mexico. 
| This was Lord Derby’s first Administration. 
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over the archives to me, and he, as firmly and politely, declined 
doing so. Here was a pretty predicament! I think I should 
not have moved further in the matter, had not one Gasperini, a 
kind of Chancery servant and drudge of the Legation, come to 
me, a few days after my arrival, and assured me that the settle- 
ment of some important questions in course of debate with the 
Tuscan Government—the Mather case, namely, and the case of 
the brothers Stratford*—was retarded for lack of any British 
representative with whom that Government could communicate 
officially, they well knowing that Barron did not properly belong 
to the Legation. I now thought it my duty to inform them that 
they might have the privilege of conferring with no less a person- 
age than myself, and, armed with the despatch containing my 
appointment, proceeded to call on the Duc de Casigliano, at that 
time Minister for Foreign Affairs. Casigliano received me with 
great, though slightly ironical, politeness, and informed me that 
he had already concluded the matters in question with Barron. 
I left the Foreign Office somewhat crestfallen, and uncomfortably 
conscious that I had made an ass of myself and had been thought 
one. I felt it, however, incumbent on me to report home off- 
cially the course I had followed ; and, having done so, deemed 
it only fair to Barron to let him see what I had written. He 
thanked me for my open dealing, and engaged on his part to 
show me anything he might write homeerespecting our contro- 
versy. I think I wrote two or three despatches, all of which I 
showed to him. We continued on good terms, and nothing 
further occurred till Sir Henry Bulwer’s arrival some ten days 
later. We went to meet him at the station, and almost the first 
words he uttered in his blandest tones, as he feebly emerged 
from the railway carriage, were: “I understand, gentlemen, that 
there has been some little difference of opinion between you ; I 
think the least said about it the better.” We bowed in silent 
acquiescence. A week afterwards there came a Foreign Office 
despatch addressed to me (in reply to the letter dictated to me 
by Hudson), approving my intention of returning to Florence to 
take charge, sharply censuring Barron, and instructing me, in the 
event of Sir Henry Bulwer’s arrival, to place the despatch in his 
hands. ‘Iam very sorry,” said I to Sir Henry, “but I cannot 
help referring to a subject on which you had enjoined silence.” 

* Mather, a young Irishman, had been brutally cut down by an Austrian 
officer, without any provocation, while following a military band through the 
streets of Florence. The Stratfords (illegitimate sons of Lord Aldborough) 


were accused of revolutionary plotting and had been arrested in arbitrary 
fashion. In both cases satisfaction was obtained from the Tuscan Govern- 


ment. 
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“Dear me!” he replied, “this seems to have been more serious 
than I anticipated ; what have you written?” I went for my 
despatches, and, on my return, found Barron, seated with a 
bundle of drafts of private letters before him, which he silently 
pushed across the table to me. Such was his interpretation of 
the understanding between us that each of us should show the 
other what he had reported home, and, writing in a private form, 
he had been able freely to indulge in reflections on my attitude 
in the controversy which afterwards drew upon me some official 
censure. The whole incident is of course puerile in the extreme, 
and, looking back upon it, I cannot but smile in pity at my juve- 
nile zeal and ardour. At the same time my worthy colleague’s 
share in it has always seemed to me less creditable to his candour 
than to his training at the hands of Jesuit Fathers. I met Barron 
but seldom in after years. He has not been fortunate in his 
career, although possessed of no ordinary abilities. His financial 
reports from Constantinople, where he was Secretary of Embassy 
for some years, were models of their kind.* 

I cannot say that I took a great liking to Florence during this 
my first short stay there. I was ill most of the time, and in a 
condition of nervous depression that precluded all enjoyment. 
Nevertheless, I became acquainted there with some pleasant 
people, and certainly society at Florence in those days, though 
hardly to be termed strait-laced, was superior to that which later 
on turned that charming city into a refugium peccatorum. One 
of the great merits of the place at that time was its extreme 
cheapness. I joined two or three young fellow countrymen in 
taking a spacious furnished apartment on the ground floor in the 
Piazza Maria Antonia, where we clubbed together and lived in 
princely style at fabulously small cost. Our phalanstére was for 
a short time composed of that delightful fellow, Reggie Capel, 
who later on acted as a Queen’s Messenger for a few years, and 
who with his wife, Mary Fazakerly, many years after did admir- 
able work under the Red Cross in France after the terrible battles 
round Sedan ; a Yorkshireman of the name of Weatherby, who 
afterwards entered the Austrian service; and the O’Donoghue, 
of whom no one at this time would have predicted the future 
political career. The O’Donoghue owned a coach with a team 
of screws with which he one day tried his best to do for us all— 
possibly as hated Saxons—in driving us back into town by 
the narrow, tortuous drawbridge and gateway known as the 

* Sir Henry Winston Barron, Bart., was afterwards Minister at Stuttgart, 
where he died. 

+ The Hon. Reginald Capel, uncle of the present Lord Essex. 
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Porticciola (long since pulled down) and very nearly pitching us 
into the mill-race beneath ; as hare-brained a piece of coachman- 
ship as I ever care to witness. 

From this time dates my acquaintance with Charles Lever, 
whose pen, with all its brilliancy, gives but a partial idea of what 
a wealth of wit and fun there was in the man, what charm in his 
unctuous brogue, what a fascination in “the smile that expanded 
his mouth and showed his fine white teeth, the musical, ringing 
laugh that stirred every heart.” * I see him now, riding into the 
Piazzone at the Cascine with his wife and daughters, all mounted 
on horses of variegated hues and graduated sizes—piebald, 
dappled, cream-coloured and chestnut, from the raw-boned old 
hunter down to the shaggy little Sardinian—the strange collection 
giving the whole cavalcade a decided look of the circus. 

There could be no more charming sight than that presented 
by the Piazzone on a fine evening in May. Here, in a smart 
barouche, are seated side by side a mother and daughter, both of 
such rare attractions that it would be hard to award the palm to 
either. The daughter, then barely sixteen, has since won for 
herself the renown of the most faultlessly beautiful woman of 
her day, while, as for her adventures and eccentricities, are they 
not chronicled in the book of the Second Empire ? Some years 
ago I remember Madame de Castiglione coming to London and 
being asked to a great dinner at Cambridge House, to which, in 
honour of her, Lady Palmerston had likewise invited Prince 
Napoleon and some of the great London beauties of the day such 
as her Grace of Manchester, Lady Augusta Sturt, and, I think, 
Lady Constance Grosvenor. The usual Saturday evening drum 
followed, and truly the staring at and mobbing of the lovely 
and somewhat fantastically dressed foreigner exceeded what 
is too often seen on occasion in London “ good society.” I 
remember dear old Lady Palmerston telling me how distressed 
she had been by the failure of her dinner-party. Plon-Plon 
and Madame de C., so it turned out, were not on speaking 
terms, while, as for the London beauties, they felt themselves so 
hopelessly “cut out” and extinguished in the rays of this sur- 
passing loveliness, that they did not quite like it, and no wonder. 
For my part I declare that I never set eyes on more gloriously 
beautiful a creature, nor one who seemed to me so deficient in 
that indescribable attribute which is known as charm. 

But—to return to the Piazzone—there are other faces here 


* “ A Sketch of Charles Lever,” Fraser’s Magazine for February 1873. 
+ Miss Mary Boyle, in her charming recollections recently given to the 
world, likewise notes the circus-like appearance of the Lever family. 
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worth noting besides Madame Olduini and her daughter—pretty 
women like Madame della Gherardesca and the fair but frail 
Marquise Pucci, the charming English sisterhood composed of 
Madame Baldelli, Mrs. White, and Mrs. Fleetwood Wilson ; or 
men like the Poniatowskis, the Corsinis, Bentivoglio, &c. One 
feature there is about the gay scene which saddens even me with 
my Codino tendencies. The magnificent band, whose instruments 
crash and vibrate in the clear evening air, wear the white tunic 
of Graf Kinski Infanterie, and, riding in and out of the rows of 
carriages, are dashing officers of the Hungarian Hussars and 
Toscana Dragoner—Tassilo Festetics, Piré, Paul Metternich, and 
others. The Grand Duchy enjoys the full blessings of Austrian 
military occupation. Yetthe Florentines seem not tocare. They 
laugh and flirt and eat ices and talk scandal quite unconcernedly, 
and many of them are doubtless glad to know themselves safe 
from political trouble and revolution while 10,000 Tedeschi bayo- 
nets keep order, though it be order somewhat after the kind of that 
which “ reigned at Warsaw,” but let that pass! I find here none 
of the patriotic ardour of Piedmont, and can hardly wonder at 
Metternich’s contemptuous saying that Italy was “but a geo- 
graphical expression.” The Austrian uniforms somewhat gall 
and vex me, and in my eyes font tache au paysage. 

Of Florentine society I have but little to relate, for my residence 
in Florence was destined to be short. Of course I was taken to 
the house of Madame Ricci (mother of the Comtesse Walewska), 
whose salon was at that time the leading one of the Tuscan 
capital, and often went to the nightly receptions of that most 
entertaining and distinctly original of women, Lady Walpole, 
with whom the Austrians were in especial favour. But my health 
prevented my going out much. Even mv chief I saw but seldom, 
for he was at the Baths of San Giuliano during the greater part 
of my stay, with that perfect pattern of private secretaries and 
most charming of men, Fenton, with whom it was to be my good 
fortune to serve again so many years afterwards. 

It is well to speak kindly of the dead. My experience of Sir 
Henry Bulwer asa chief was decidedly pleasant. His eccentrici- 
ties amused and his conversation delighted me. His unpunctu- 
ality, on the other hand, was sorely trying. It was a boreto be 
shut up waiting for ordersall day long, and then to be dismissed 
with a request to come back after dinner, when he would certainly 
have something to be written out, then again to wait till late into 
the night, and finally to have to copy the same things three times 
Over, thanks to endless alterations and emendations of style. 
But who could resist the sweet, plaintive tones in which you were 
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told “I am so sorry to give you all this trouble, my dear boy !” 
There certainly was something very fascinating about Sir Henry 
Bulwer, and, marked as were his failings, it was impossible to 
feel harshly towards him. He had the precious faculty of re- 
taining friends once made; witness Lord Palmerston, who stood 
by and believed in him till the last. Yet, with all his brilliant 
gifts and abilities, Bulwer left no mark on the service in which he 
rose so high. His talents adorned it, but nothing more ; while 
of the untoward results of his tenure of the Embassy at Constan- 
tinople a good deal might be said. This, however, is no place for 
entering on so difficult a question, and, as I said above, de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum. 

In July I applied for leave of absence, being advised to avoid 
the great summer heat, nowhere more trying than at Florence, 
and, starting for England, I lingered on the way for a fortnight 
under Hudson’s hospitable roof. I found my late chief comfort- 
ably installed in the Casa San Giorgio, and his house the resort 
of all that was most interesting in the political world of the 
Piedmontese capital. Massari, who, I see, has just given us his 
account of the life of Cavour, was a daily guest, and brought with 
him a full budget of Parliamentary information. Hudson’s salon, 
in fact, was a sort of lobby of the Chamber where measures were 
talked over and questions of policy discussed. I can bring to 
mind no other instance of a foreign representative participating 
as actively as did Hudson in the conduct of internal affairs. His 
personal prestige and influence were indeed exceptionally great, 
while who, of the survivors of that period, but remembers the 
cheery atmosphere and genial surroundings of his home at Turin ? 

From Turin I went on to Paris, staying there only a day or two, 
but long enough to learn that I had been transferred to the 
Embassy there. My brother William had now been some two 
years an ensign and lieutenant in the first battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards, and with him I spent the few weeks of my sojourn in 
London. He was so popular with his comrades, who had nick- 
named him the “ Crapaud” in allusion to his French education, 
that his rooms in St. James’s Place became a sort of club-house 
much frequented by the officers on guard and others. A merry, 
heedless crew were the young Guardsmen of those days; little 
troubled with the sterner duties of their profession, and still less 
weening that they would ere long have to face the ordeal of that 
terrible Crimean campaign—Evelyn, of Wotton, surnamed “the 
child” ; Beaumont Hotham, afterwards for many years Consul 
at Calais ; Lord Balgonie, who died young after great promise of 
distinction ; Arthur Hay (Lord Walden) ; my great friend and 
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kinsman, Cuthbert Ellison, whom a mysterious affection of the 
brain carried off in his prime—are those I best remember of the 
lot. Those were the days of old Vauxhall, of whitebait junketings 
at Greenwich, of many a wild spree well buried in the past. The 
doings of the Brigade were decidedly lively, and ruinous to slender 
purses like that of the poor “Crapaud.” Among other tempta- 
tions there existed in London in those days a number of private 
“hells,” which have since, I believe, been more or less effectually 
suppressed. Notwithstanding an undeniable laxity of tone among 
the subalterns, the senior officers took care to enforce a strict 
sense of honour and truthfulness, even down to comparative 
trifles. In the first battalion of the Grenadiers, for instance, a 
book of “lies and fibs” was kept, into which any improbable 
statement volunteered by a member of the mess was mercilessly 
entered. One evening William had unwarily narrated that, 
riding round the rocks near the harbour at Nice on a stormy day, 
at a spot known as “ Rauba Capéu,”’* from its excessive breezi- 
ness, he had found there so strong a wind that, when rising in the 


_ saddle at a trot, he could hardly succeed in sitting down again ! 


“Ring for the book,” said Goulburn, who presided, and, the book 
having been brought, the story was solemnly registered : 
“ Lieutenant Rumbold states that on a certain day,” &c. 

I joined the Paris Embassy under Lord Cowley towards the 
beginning of September. George Jerningham was the Secretary 
of Embassy; the paid Attachés were William Grey and William 
Stuart, } and Hedworth Williamson, William Tollemache, Evan 
Baillie, and Atlee (private secretary to Lord Cowley) made up the 
staff. I was in every way glad to find myself once more in Paris. 
The Delmars had returned, with my sister, to the Avenue de 
Marigny, and although they did not put me up, I dined with them 
when I liked and took a lodging in the Avenue close to their 
house. The life I now led was somewhat dissipated—the stereo- 
typed Paris course through which most of us have passed at some 
time or other. We dined a good deal at restaurants, chiefly 
at the ‘ Fréres Provengaux,” which since then has greatly fallen 
off from its ancient renown—sumptuous banquets ordered by 
William Stuart and Fred Ricardo, than whom I know no greater 
authorities in culinary matters. Of course I also much frequented 
the theatres, and more especially the Francais, whither I was 
attracted by that paragon of soubrettes, Augustine Brohan, with 
whom I had become acquainted two years before at Turin and 

* Nigard patois ; literally “ rob hat.” 


+ The Hon. Sir William Stuart, K.C.M.G., son of the eleventh Lord 
Blantyre, afterwards Envoy at The Hague, 
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Aix-les-Bains, and whose silver-toned laughter and _ sparkling 
sallies made her a most seductive companion. No one has ever 
equalled her in such parts as the irresistibly humorous Dorine or 
Nicole of Moliére, or the bewitching Suzanne of the Mariage 
de Figaro. Her pearly teeth and sunny smile lighted up those 
pompous, classic boards with unwonted brightness—she seemed 
the Muse of Comedy in person. She was at the same time much 
dreaded by her fellow actors for her cutting remarks. That very 
pretty simpleton, Mdlle. Théric, who was said to be high in favour 
at the Elysée, and whom she did not love, knocking at her dress- 
ing-room one evening, and saying, “ C’est moi, ouvrez moi donc!” 
received the unkind reply, “Je ne suis pas une écailliére!” (an 
oyster woman).* She was equally outspoken with that eminent 
and pathetic actress, Madame Allan, who had come back from 
St. Petersburg, crowned with dramatic laurels, but grown to an 
enormous size. ‘ Mes enfants!” she would say to Madame Allan’s 
children, “si vous n’étes pas bien sages, on vous fera faire trois 
fois le tour de votre maman!” The two Brohans—Madeleine, 
though singularly handsome, was not to be compared to her elder 
sister for charm and intelligence—were of Irish extraction, I believe, 
and Augustine certainly had all the Irish grace and those lovely 
violet eyes, with long dark lashes, seen to such perfection in 
the daughters of Erin. She was at the same time painfully 
short-sighted, and it is sad to think that she had to leave the 
stage comparatively early on account of her being threatened 
with total blindness. She then settled down at Ville d’Avray 
near Paris, where her house became the meeting-place of all that 
was wittiest and most agreeable in the Paris world of art and 
literature. 

I was now elected a member of the Cercle de l'Union, then 
situated at the corner of the Rue de Grammont, opposite the 
Maison Dorée, but since more luxuriously housed on the Boule- 
vard de la Madeleine. Originally founded as a mixed club for 
the convenience of both foreign residents and Frenchmen, the 
French element has by degrees become preponderating in it. It 
is exclusive, and noted for its savage black-balling, and though 
never a political club, Legitimist opinions are prevalent among 
its members. It has always had a reputation for comfort, good 
cheer, and dulness. I have none the less a weakness for it, and 
have spent in it many a pleasant evening. The late Lord Hertford 
used it a good deal, and, when in the humour, enlivened it by his 
witty sallies. He was almost the only Englishman I ever met 
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who spoke French with perfect correctness and without a vestige 
of foreign accent, and he prided himself not a little on the 
accomplishment. It was amusing to hear his French friends tease 
him on that score. “Tenez! Hertford,” they would say, “voila un 
mot qui trahit un peu d’accent!” This used to vex him more 
than he cared to show. Lord Hertford was the strangest mixture 
of munificence and parsimony. He lived simply, and was never 
known to entertain a single creature. He would give thousands 
for a picture or a work of art, and to his marvellous ‘taste and 
discernment the treasures of Manchester Square bear witness. 
His charities and acts of private kindness too were on a very 
ample scale. But he kept no carriage, and it was said of him 
that he never used the then new coupés de remise at two francs an 
hour, remaining faithful to the ancient, musty fiacres a 30 sous. 
The tyrant of the club was the Duc de Richelieu—“ Sa Grace,” as 
they called him—a man very much overweighted by his name, 
who was the terror of both members and servants and a systematic 
black-baller. Its standing nuisances were ancient General Fagel, 
who had been Dutch Minister in Paris for nearly forty years, and 
who used coolly to take out his teeth at dessert and wash them in 
the glass by his side ; and old Lockwood, the father of Lady 
Napier and Ettrick, who had an equally pleasant habit of spitting 
into his silk pocket-handkerchief and drying it at the fire in the 
morning-room ! As a set-off against these, the club counted 
amongst its habitués many agreeable members, belonging to the 
best class of the French aristocracy, such as the Duc de Riviere, 
the Comte Lionel de Bonneval, Montfaucon, and foreigners like 
Spencer Cowper, Prince Lubomirski, &c. The French, how- 
ever, seem to me not really to understand club life, or rather 
the absolute freedom and equality on which it ought to 
be based. Their clubs are pleasant salons, scarcely homes like 
ours. 

The condition of things in France at this period was highly 
curious and interesting. The Empire was drawing near with giant 
strides ; yet few believed in it, and all but a few reviled and 
ridiculed it. William Grey* offered one day to take me to the 
rooms of a friend of his on the Boulevard des Capucines, whence 
a good sight could be had of the solemn entry of the Prince 
President on his return from his momentous journey to Bordeaux, 
where he had for the first time openly spoken of an Imperial 
régime and proclaimed it te be synonymous with peace—a peace, 
as it afterwards proved, diversified by such episodes as the Crimean, 
and the Italian and Mexican campaigns. It was the usual French 
* The Honourable William Grey, son of the second Earl Grey. 
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military pageant ; the President, however, distinguishing himself 
by boldly riding alone, on a magnificent chestnut, several horses’ 
lengths in front of his brilliant staff and escort. The public ex- 
citement was at its highest pitch, it being very generally believed 
that the legions massed all along the line of the Boulevards would 
there and then acclaim him as Emperor. It would be extremely 
interesting to know with what feelings the sight was watched by 
a lovely girl, of about five-and-twenty, who, with her mother, was 
standing at one of the windows of this bachelor apartment. The 
occupier of the rooms was Huddleston of Sawston, a Roman 
Catholic Cambridgeshire squire of good estate and very ancient 
lineage, hopelessly in love with his fair guest, who was no other 
than Mdlle. de Montijo—a few months later to become Empress 
of the French. The next time I set eyes on the beautiful Empress 
Eugénie she was in all her splendour, the hostess and centre of 
attraction of those delightful Lundis de Il’Impératrice, the last 
fétes to be given in the grand old palace which, together 
with the dynasty, was so soon to be doomed to destruction. 
Upwards of twenty years afterwards I had the honour of meeting 
her again, in the mean surroundings of an Amsterdam hotel, 
where she was undergoing treatment at the hands of the well- 
known masseur, Metzger. She then still retained great traces of 
her surpassing loveliness, with a look of settled sorrow and hope- 
lessness not to be forgotten. Surely her lot in life has been one 
of the strangest; at once the most brilliant and most mournful of 
our time. 

I was on the Place de I’Hotél de Ville on the morning of that 
second of December—the day of Austerlitz—when the Empire 
was proclaimed. Never did so great an event bear so unreal 
an aspect in my eyes. Asa child I had witnessed the retour des 
cendres of which Thackeray has given so graphic, but at the same 
time so remarkably vulgar, an account. I well remembered that 
bitter winter’s day ; the huge, top-heavy car with its black and 
violet draperies all sown over with golden bees, followed by the 
feeble remnants of the Grande Armée in their old-world, touchingly 
grotesque uniforms—wizened veterans overborne by the weight 
of immense helmets and monumental shakos—and guarded by 
the spruce sailors of the Belle-Poule ; and having seen the great 
Emperor borne to his last grave, to me the Empire might well 
seem for ever buried with him. Since then, for the second time, 
the Empire has passed away like a dream—a fever-dream with 
hideous visions of bloodshed and defeat and bitter national 
mortification. Yet who shall be bold enough to say that it may 
not arise again a third time ? It has strange and potent seduc- 
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tions, and Sedan, it is thought, may well be condoned by the 
nation which forgave Waterloo. For my part I am no believer 
in an Imperialist restoration. I cannot think that French amour 
propre will ever forget the cup of humiliation it was made to drain 
to the dregs in 1870. The First Empire fell under the impact of 
the world in arms and was never more glorious or more formid- 
able than in its fall. Its splendid legend long survived it, and, 
as narrated by Thiers and illustrated by Vernet, kept for it a 
living place in the hearts of the people. The Second Empire 
crumbled to pieces in single combat, almost at the first touch 
of an adversary it affected to despise, while each succeeding 
day has revealed more of its delusive mirage and hollowness. Its 
restoration appears to me a moral impossibility. 

A few days after the proclamation of the new régime Lord 
Cowley had an audience to present his credentials to the Emperor 
and he took with him, on the occasion, the whole of his staff. 
We stood in a row behind the Ambassador, and were much 
struck by the emphasis with which Napoleon, on receiving the 
Queen’s letter from Lord Cowley’s hands, said : “ Je suis heureux, 
Milord, que l’Angleterre soit la premiére Puissance a me recon- 
naitre.” We all knew that Antonini, Minister from the Two 
Sicilies, had succeeded, by sheer importunity, in getting his 
Sovereign to recognise the Empire as soon as proclaimed, and 
that, alone of all the foreign representatives, he had presented 
his letters a day or two before. The premiére puissance must 
have been very galling to him. But then “ Bomba” never was 
a Power, except it be the evil one. 

After the formal delivery of his credentials, Lord Cowley had 
a long private audience, during which much was no doubt said 
of the desire of the new Sovereign to cultivate the most friendly 
relations with us. A thoroughly good understanding with 
England was the cardinal principle upon which Napoleon III. 
based his foreign policy, and it must be confessed that, while 
making skilful use of it for his own ends, as in the Crimean War, 
he was on the whole the staunchest friend we ever had on the 
French throne. Louis Philippe, too, at the commencement of 
his reign, had looked to the British Government for his main 
support against the great Continental monarchies, and more 
especially Russia, who gave him the cold shoulder as an un- 
principled usurper. But, in the case of the Emperor, a sincere 
liking for England and English ways and ideas imparted a 
personal value and cordiality to the agreement with us. Nor did 
he ever play us false like Louis Philippe in Egyptian affairs and 
in the Spanish marriages. At the same time it may well be asked 
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whether this leaning towards us did not distinctly detract from 
the popularity of both sovereigns with their subjects, so strong 
was, and still is, the prejudice harboured by the great majority 
of Frenchmen against the old hereditary foe. 

About Christmas 1852, just as I was getting into the full swing 
and enjoyment of Paris life, | was suddenly, and, I think, some- 
what arbitrarily, transferred to the Legation at Frankfort. I was 
under the impression at the time that my chief might have 
contributed to my removal, but as I am not conscious of having 
done anything to offend him, and as, moreover, he and Lady 
Cowley afterwards always showed me great kindness and hospi- 
tality, I can only ascribe the change to one of those small jobs, 
not unfamilar to the Foreign Office, perpetrated on this occasion 
to please the friends of those who were appointed to Paris in my 
stead. For Paris, as Lord Palmerston used to say, “happens to 
be the only place that agrees with every one’s health.” 


HORACE RUMBOLD. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY 


THERE can be no doubt that the measure of contemporary 
support for contemporary art is becoming more meagre every 
year. The sales at the Royal Academy become fewer, the 
amounts realised smaller. What reasons for this estrangement 
between the artists and their public can the present exhibition 
offer to us ? 

The most prominent picture in the first room is Mr. Dicksee’s 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci (13). A beautiful lady, in beautiful 
flowing drapery, sitting a beautiful horse with very expensive 
harness, and by her side the love-wrapt youth : the knight wears 
a very elaborate suit of armour: everything in the picture is the 
best of its kind, even the briar-roses in the foreground would 
certainly take a prize if briar-roses were admitted into any well- 
regulated flower-show. There is no sign of haste or incapacity 
in any part of the picture. Yet why does one stifle a yawn and 
want to hasten away? And if you stay it is never to give a 
thought to the doomed youth or to the lives wrecked by the 
fair enchantress. You try to fix your attention on the ill-fated 
lover, but the briar-roses or the crimson velvet caparisons, or 
the purple headland in the distance, claim it for themselves. 
Was the painter’s attention, you begin to wonder, fixed on 
his central subject, or did he allow himself to be distracted 
by these subsidiary attractions ? Was not Mr. Dicksee’s thought 
oftener concerned with the skill with which he could paint all 
the accessories of the romantic drama, rather than with the 
“belle Dame” herself and the infatuated lover? If so, there 
is little wonder that our attention also wanders. For man has 
been a social animal now for quite a long time; we are quick 
to follow each other’s thoughts; and when the thoughts of a 
speaker do not go with the words he is uttering, our social instinct 
is apt to warn us. However beautifully the actor declaims the 
words set down for him, if he allows his thoughts to wander, ours 
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wander too. And painting is just like talking; a painter cannot 
paint one thing for you and let his thoughts go elsewhere without 
his work betraying him. 

In the largest gallery Mr. Gow has painted a scene from “ The 
Virginians,” Washington’s Farewell to the Army (182). It is rather 
a large canvas, the scene is crowded, and the whole of it is painted 
with consummate skill and unwearied dexterity. But there is 
nothing to fix the attention. The eye is fretted with the equable 
realisation of every element of the complicated scene ; the posts 
of the landing-stage, the wooden steps, the shipping in the 
distance attract quite as much attention as the figures of the 
old general and his devoted staff. Mr. Gow does not seem to 
me as self-conscious as Mr. Dicksee ; he really seems interested 
in all the things that go to constitute his spectacle. But it is the 
interest of the antiquarian. He is devoted to everything that 
belongs to his favourite period, the cut of each coat, the design 
of each uniform, the boots, muskets, swords, hats, sticks, every 
external object possesses an inexhaustible interest and a more 
profound importance to him than to most men. But when a 
theme replete with larger interests and broader emotions is 
handled in such a spirit, the result is apt to be wearisome. Mr. 
Gow’s picture is painted in the spirit of a pictorial Dryasdust. 

Caracalla (201) is a much smaller picture; it is by Alma- 
Tadema, and it is almost unnecessary to say that the mosaic floor 
and the vista of pillars and painted walls are admirably done. 
Every detail is so elaborately finished that no one can look 
at it without exclaiming, “What a wonderfully clever painter 
is Alma-Tadema!” And as I look at the picture my thoughts 
go back involuntarily to the reading book that we used 
at school. At the head of one of the earlier chapters was a 
quotation from some mysterious “Austin” which wonderfully 
impressed me. “The words,” it said, “are to be delivered from 
the lips as beautiful coins newly issued from the Mint, deeply and 
accurately impressed, perfectly finished, neatly struck by the 
proper organs, distinct, sharp, &c.” Perhaps it was the reference 
to the new money that appealed to me; but whatever the reason 
for these words sticking in my memory, they certainly seem 
appropriate enough to the painting of many popular Academicians. 
What a beautiful articulation Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
possesses! What a fair and regular pictorial hand Sir Lawrence 
writes ! 

But I well remember that the good old school-book did not 
pretend that a fair articulation was the sole essential for expressive 
reading. It seemed to think it was only one preliminary—an 
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important, an essential preliminary it is true—but still only a 
preliminary of expression, and it attached considerable impor- 
tance to the further requirements for communicating the feelings 
and emotions of the piece. Well, Mr. Gow, Mr. Dicksee, Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, seem to fancy that the deft imitation of 
each detail of their subjects is all that is required of them. They 
do not see that they are stopping short at one of the preliminaries 
of good painting. It has cost them so much time and labour to 
acquire, this beautiful manner of theirs—it has been so rashly 
admired—that they have come to regard it as the only essential of 
their performance. That thephrasing is admirable cannot be denied. 
Their works must ravish the hearts of the drawing-masters. Any 
one of their works, any part of these works, could serve as a copy- 
book exercise in an elementary drawing-school. But somehow 
the educated public does not take these accomplishments quite 
so seriously as their possessors. There is a feeling abroad that 
something more is required of a serious artist. He is expected to 
use all his acquired skill as subsidiary to the maximum effective- 
ness of his art ; not to regard his art solely as a vehicle for the 
display of his own adroitness. The artist who is absorbed in his 
own manner of expression and who cares not at all about the 
contents of his message, is apt to be regarded by his intelligent 
auditors as a terrible sort of bore. 

Of course there are worthy persons who will tell us that a 
painter should not care about his subject. I heard a critic en- 
thusiastically praising Mr. Orchardson’s picture of The Borgia 
(190) because he had soared above any temptation of being 
interested in Borgia and his actions, and had fixed his mind on 
the beauty of the table-cloth, the dessert plates, the glasses, fruit, 
and chairs. Mr. Orchardson, the critic said, had only taken the 
subject as a sort of lure to the public ; he draws the public round 
him by promising to talk about Borgia, and as soon as the crowd 
gathers he abandons the pretence and talks about his chairs and 
dessert service. It is indeed very clever of Mr. Orchardson to be 
able to take in the public like this. It was very clever of my old 
nurse to promise me jam and to conceal a pewder init! Mr. 
Orchardson promises us a powder (consider the Aristotelian 
definition of Tragedy), and inveigles us into taking jam. But is it 
entirely because of these artful little dodges of his that Mr. 
Orchardson is endeared to us as one of the most graceful and 
accomplished of our Academicians? For myself, I venture to 
doubt it; for Mr. Orchardson is really interested in his glasses 
and fruit and flowers, his furniture and upholstery. He has a 
genuine love for them, and when he turns to paint these 
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things, the posture-master, the grimaces and pretences of the 
petit-maitre, disappear. He is sincere enough on these points, 
and it is for the sake of this sincerity that we pardon his make- 
believes. It is not because he puts his tongue in his cheek that 
he is a genuine artist. For clever though such antics be, yet 
there is one thing cleverer still; it is to speak because you have 
something to say; it is to be absorbed with some thought or 
emotion and to communicate it to your fellows by the plainest 
and most effective means at your disposal. 

The spirit in which these popular painters work is the spirit 
that seems to rule over nearly all modern painting. The literary 
critics proclaim it on every side as the only spirit in which great 
art can be produced. Be absorbed in the choice of words, in 
your manner of speaking ; painting is addressed to the eye, it is 
all a game of optical make-believe ; draw clearly, model obviously, 
use pretty colours, and, oh ! beware of communicating, or having, 
any thought, any emotion :—this is the doctrine of art preached 
to-day. Of the shallow reasoning, of the inept arguments by 
which such notions are bolstered up, this is not the place to speak. 
But I think it must be pretty obvious by now that no set of artists 
can turn their art into a sort of plaything ; artists cannot dispense 
with all serious purpose and use their art only as an excuse for 
the exhibition of their facilities of language and metre, for the 
display of their savoir-faire, or tricks of expression; and yet 
expect their art to be taken seriously by the serious-minded 
amongst their contemporaries. These obvious truths are the 
commonplaces of every art but the painter’s; the orator, the 
actor, the musician, the dramatist, the poet, know these things 
surely enough. They are just as true and necessary for the 
painter ; but their recognition would mean a wholesale revolution 
in the art of painting as it is practised to-day. 

But to charge Mr. Dicksee and Sir L. Alma-Tadema with 
spending their talent upon the preliminaries of art is to bring a 
charge which many will be disposed to admit. To bring the 
same accusation against some members of the younger school of 
open-air realists is to formulate a charge which may not be quite 
so acceptable. But whether popular or unpopular, such a charge, 
I fear, must needs be made. 

The realistic painter of to-day does not choose his subject from 
history or from the poets. The life of the past, the world of 
imagination, does not speak to him; he glories in his limitations, 
and proudly proclaims himself a painter of what his eye actually 
sees. He is a realist, and would paint life as it really is, not weave 
fancies about it. The novelty of the pretension when it was first 
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advanced was fascinating enough. Away with the tricks and 
dodges of the studio ; let us have an end of “ studio-fakes” ; let 
the artist go into the fresh air of the country, and, face to face with 
the glories of nature, he will paint for us pictures instinct with the 
virility and impressiveness of reality! It seemed, indeed, a 
summons to the promised land of painting, and all that was best 
in the hearts of the younger painters throbbed responsive. But 
the novelty of the formula has worn off. We can look at it with 
disillusioned eyes now. Alas! there was one thing overlooked, or 
too rashly taken for granted. The reality is strange, beautiful, 
wonderful, the mother of art, the inspirer of our best thoughts 
and emotions ; but in a painting we can only find what one man 
has been able to grasp of this primal reality. It has been said, 
not in any spirit of blasphemy, that God cannot act “without 
best men to help Him.” It is just as true that the wonder of 
reality cannot find expression in art without the intermediary of 
some artist. The theory of realism is inexpugnable if the painter 
with the insight of the poet, who shall act as our interpreter, can 
be taken for granted. A careful examination of the realistic 
pictures in this exhibition emphasises for us the observation 
that without this essential the most beautiful formula is of no 
value. 

In Tucking the Rick (167) Mr. La Thangue shows us a glimpse 
of a farmyard. In the foreground, in the shadow cast by the 
hay-rick, an awkward and uninteresting young girl is arrested in 
an awkward attitude. In the sunlight beyond we see a barn-door, 
part of a barn, the back view of a farm labourer, a few chickens, 
the usual rural litter. How like reality it all is! It seems a 
window opened on the fresh air of the country. The artist 
must have painted this scene on the spot, the appearance of 
every detail is so admirably imitated. It is difficult to think that 
the illusion of painting can be pushed further. But with all 
this it has not the suggestiveness or impressiveness of the reality. 
The scene itself would affect us differently. To begin with, the 
awkward attitude of the girl would have appeared as a momentary 
gesture, a mere fraction of a sequence of movements designed for 
a particular purpose. Some of the positions would have ex- 
pressed the immediate purpose in her work better than others, 
and if we had been interested in the girl or in her task it would 
have been these expressive movements that we should have 
instinctively engraved in our minds, that we should have in- 
stinctively seen and remembered. Or if we had only been 
distantly interested in her merely as a toiling human being, in 
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some of the positions she occupied with relation to her task, 
would have appeared to us more significant than others. For 
no intelligent human being but looks at external objects with 
varying degrees of interest. The proportion varies with the 
character and mental and physical associations of each individual. 
And before Mr. La Thangue’s illusive resemblance of nature can 
affect us as a glimpse of reality would, we must feel that the 
principle which has governed—perhaps quite unconsciously— 
his choice of the details, and the points of view, the relative pro- 
portions in which these details are seen, has some approximation 
to our own selective instincts. What spirit has governed the 
choice which Mr. La Thangue has made from the inexhaustible 
variety of nature’s shows ? 

However minutely we examine the painting it is bard to 
find any sign of interest or personal preference in anything 
represented. Mr. La Thangue seems to have looked at the 
scene with all the cold indifference of the photographic lens, 
This awkward girl was nothing to him, her task was trivial ; 
the hayrick was merely a patch of a certain colour and of a 
certain shape; the painter was absorbed in one thing, one only, 
and that was his métier. That the business of a painter is to 
imitate what is in front of him is proclaimed with indubitable 
emphasis by every touch of Mr. La Thangue’s brush—and every- 
thing else is vanity ; in the optical sensation alone is truth ; it is 
when men begin to compare, to reason, to think about these sen- 
sations that error creeps in. Andis it not the business—even the 
highest merit—of the painter to speak truth and not falsehood ? 
By these and similar arguments would the so-called realists con- 
vince us that their mechanical way of painting is the only right 
way. But is it so certain that the optical sensation alone is true? 
Is it certain that we can even separate the visual from the mental 
elements in our thought ? May not the painter who argues thus 
perhaps be the victim of a train of false reasoning ? Certainly 
Mr. La Thangue could never have translated the appearance of 
these objects without connecting the visual sensations with very 
elaborate mental operations. In disabusing his mind of all the 
associations and sympathies by which mankind groups the phe- 
nomena of the world, Mr. La Thangue has sought to find a fresh 
language, which shall be purified from the errors and abuses to 
which all languages are liable. He would fain speak to us with 
the impartiality, the serenity, and seeming indifference of Nature 
herself. The pretension is magnificent. But is it so certain that 
Mr. La Thangue has not simply succeeded in replacing one 
set of mental associations with another ? It seems to me that in 
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trying to disengage himself from the point of view of humanity, he 
has simply succeeded in substituting a much narrower point of 
view ; instead of associating the appearances of things with the 
broader sympathies of mankind, he has associated them with the 
narrower interests of the professional painter. His work shows 
us nature, not through the Olympian calm of the infinite mind, 
but through the very finite medium of the pedantic drawing- 
master. 

Mr. Stanhope Forbes is another painter who has committed 
himself to the mechanico-optical theory. To enable himself to 
realise almost to the point of deception a little of the appearance of 
nature heis ready to sacrifice every other quality that artists hitherto, 
and all lovers of art, have most prized. Nothing is worth paint- 
ing but what can be got to pose in front of the artist for a certain 
number of hours a day, and for a certain number of days. In 
Chadding in Mount’s Bay (136) one must admire the excellent 
painting of the children posing in the boat, but one must sympa- 
thise with Mr. Forbes in the trouble the water must have given 
him. It is a pity water cannot be induced to pose to the 
painters. 

This reflection must have frequently occurred to Mr. Henry S. 
Tuke, who really seems to have a genuine affection for the salt 
sea water. Ruby, Gold and Malachite (739) is one of those studies 
of naked youths posed in or near the sea which have made his 
reputation. Mr. Tuke has seldom done anything finer from an 
optical point of view than some of the studies in this picture re- 
garded separately. 

Of the works of Mr. Arnesby Brown and of other talented expo- 
nents of this theory of art we cannot speak in detail, but they are 
all equally bent on the elaborate copying of everything that 
comes within the limits of their pictures. All their efforts, all 
their abilities, are concentrated on fulfilling the preliminary re- 
quirements of their art. Perhapsit is that English painters have 
been so long accused by Continental critics of being deficient in 
serious training ; but whatever the reason, they now seem bent 
on proclaiming, in season and out of season, that they have been 
well-grounded in the elements of their profession. 

The so-called realists and the so-called idealists vie with each 
other in their eagerness to demonstrate what good students they 
are. And then they wonder that the heart of the public does not 
throb at their diligent little scraps of piecework. Who but the 
near relatives of the performers can get up much interest in 
scholastic exercises ? And I would ask in all candour, may this 
not be one of the chief causes that have contributed to the breach 
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between the educated public and the general body of contempo- 
rary art? 

I shall doubtless be reminded that it is just those pictures in 
which the imitative elements are most unduly exaggerated which 
draw the biggest crowds at the Exhibition. That the general 
public find these optical tricks amusing cannot be denied. It is 
entertaining to go round the walls and exclaim “ how like,” or 
“not a bit like.” The mechanico-optical method of painting has 
some powerful elements of popularity of a certain kind. It 
flatters people to let them suppose that they are capable of 
judging an artist’s work without being troubled by the necessity 
of any preliminary study. “ Les gens de qualité savent tout sans 
avoir jamais rien appris,” is still popular. And the men of letters 
who write on art-subjects find in such a doctrine a theory of art 
easy of comprehension and ingratiating to their readers. But 
these people are not very eager to ‘become possessors of these 
amusing knick-knacks; they don’t want to hang them in their 
own houses. And so, though this sort of work fills the pockets of 
the Royal Academy as the corporate proprietors of an annual 
show, I still venture to believe that it is responsible for the cold- 
ness of the picture-buying public for contemporary art. 

The responsibility of the Royal Academy for this state of affairs 
seems sinister indeed. But it may be that the Academy is as 
much the victim as the engineer of this state of things. The 
busybodies and the mediocrities must get the upper hand in a 
loosely organised and numerous confederacy; the few great- 
minded artists are sure to find themselves powerless against a 
hostile majority. And it seems to me that the influence of the 
Academy schools has been a most unfortunate one. The ele- 
mentary training of art-students is the one function fulfilled by 
the Academy which can be regarded as a public duty ; upon this 
depends all its claims to rank as a public body. Perhaps that is 
why the pedants of the primary schools have such weight in its 
councils, and their exhibition seems a sort of appanage of their 
class-rooms. Perhaps that is why the Academy seems to regard 
itself as a sort of upper-monitor of art. But these elementary 
masters must be reminded that they are apt to lose a sense of 
proportion. Elementary training is good in itself and necessary, 
but it should serve asa step to further progress, and not be exalted 
into the one aim of an artist’s existence. When the dominies of 
the primary schools mistake one of the conditions of education 
for its end, they need a sharp reminder from the common sense 
of those interested in the subject. And it is only one instance 
among many, of the large and comprehensive insight into the 
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better interests of the nation which has marked the recent public 
utterances of the Prince of Wales, that his Royal Highness made 
marked allusion to this point at the Academy banquet. The 
reference was distinguished by all the charming and delicate con- 
sideration which the King and his son ever evince for the suscep- 
tibilities of their people, but the words are full of pregnancy : 
“There are already a considerable number of students in Aus- 
tralia, but I was given to understand that the majority of them 
complete their studies in Paris. I am sure our friends across the 
Channel will not accuse me of jealousy if I ask you, Mr. President, 
whether it would not be possible for our Academy to hold out 
some special attraction to induce a few more of those students 
to break their journey in London and to complete their studies 
here.” Thereason for Colonial students not coming to London 
to complete their training is notorious ; it is the very reason which 
sends the students of this Academy elsewhere for the higher 
instruction which it does not provide. But the remedy is obvious. 
The undue importance it attaches to elementary subjects is proof 
incontrovertible of the neglect of all higher training. It is time 
the Academy gave some attention to the growing need for the 
secondary education of our artists. 

However, we will dwell no longer on the darker side of our 
subject. Unfortunately I can say nothing of the gifted artists who 
are not represented on those walls—banished by the bigoted 
censors ; and the works by the younger and more promising 
of our artists who are represented, have to be sought for not in the 
places of honour. These pictures evidently do not find much to 
recommend them to the drill-sergeants of the hanging-committee, 
but it is still a matter for congratulation to find them there at all. 
And in the works of one painter, himself a member of the academi- 
cal body, we are glad to recognise that we have in our midst an 
artist of the very highest rank, still young in years, and with a career 
in front of him full of the fairest promise. Mr. Clausen has 
euriched this year’s exhibition with a work of genuine inspiration 
—a work which adds fresh lustre to the art of a nation as rich as 
our own is in splendid achievements. 

In the first gallery is a small work by a painter whose name is 
unfamiliar to me. The Evoe! Eleleu! (11) by Mr. W. Alison 
Martin hangs just above the picture by Mr. Dicksee to which we 
have already referred. The spirit in which this boisterous 
bacchanale is treated seems to me full of good augury for the 
young painter. In No. 364 Mr. Walter Urwick has touched a 
well-worn theme with freshness and distinction. Mr. Robert 
Fowler is an artist not often represented on these walls; he is 
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better known and better appreciated abroad than here. These 
Sleeping Nymphs (193) | must confess do not seem to represent him 
at his best. Mr. Fowler knows as well as any one the importance 
of subordinating the parts of a painting to the general effect ; yet 
certain parts of these figures seem just a little over-elaborated, the 
scholarship a little self-conscious. Was it to woo the drawing- 
masters, Mr. Fowler, or was it that they chose from your more 
perfectly inspired works this one which approached a little nearer 
their own level? Mr. George Wetherbee is another painter who 
follows his own inspiration with quiet resolution. Of his three 
pictures here, all instinct with a personal feeling for the open-air 
life, No. 707 is the largest and most successful. The modest works 
of Mr. John R.K. Duff might easily be overlooked, but his Beet (309) 
seems to mesingularly full of promise. The intention and happy 
design of these sheep ranging in the footsteps of the old man 
carrying the load of beet, is somewhat marred by a slight timidity 
and dryness in workmanship; but Mr. Duff has the essential gifts 
of the poetical painter. Mr. John Cooke is wise enough to 
refrain from spoiling the effect of his decorative designs by the 
injudicious realisation of his figures ; his two pictures (255 and 
702) gain by this reticence a quiet charm for which one feels very 
grateful. And Mr. Edward Stott, though confining himself to 
much the same motifs as Mr. La Thangue, shows how these can 
be approached in a broader and more sympathetic spirit. 

One must confess that Mr. Clausen’s larger picture Homeward 
(47) does not seem quite at ease among its surroundings. The 
fault is doubtless with the surroundings, for the unaffected 
movements of a plain man would also appear strange and un- 
couth to an eye habituated to the society of masters of deport- 
ment. Among more congenial neighbours the powerful sincerity 
and real pathos of the work would make itself better felt; at 
present the mechanical over-elaboration of Mr. La Thangue’s 
goslings is too disturbing. But one can enjoy The Rickyard: A 
Winter Idyll (648) more at one’s ease, oblivious of its discordant 
neighbours. The subject is of the simplest, two farm labourers 
at work, a few chickens, and a glimpse of trees: just the sort of 
subject Mr. La Thangue chooses; but what a contrast in the 
treatment of the two painters! To the uninstructed, to those 
who derive their notions of what art can do from the exhibitions 
of the Academy, the advantage is likely to appear all in Mr. La 
Thangue’s favour. The coat, the boots, the face of Mr. Clausen’s 
farm hand are not elaborately realised for us; we are never 
tempted to dwell on this detail or that and exclaim “how 
wonderfully like nature that is.” But it is not because Mr. 
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Clausen cannot realise these things as well and as elaborately as 
any living painter, that he does not do so. It is because he 
knows with serene certainty that to paint in such a way is to 
sacrifice the real effectiveness of his art—to degrade it to the 
level of a childish and popular knack. To have realised more 
fully the creases of the coats or trousers, the boots, the chickens, 
any one detail of the scene, would have been to draw your 
attention to these things more than the painter desired. And if 
he had painted anything so as to tempt you to think, ‘What a 
clever painter Mr. Clausen is,” he would have been in despair ; 
he would have known that he had missed his chief aim. For 
Mr. Clausen did not want to fix your thoughts on any one part 
of his picture to the exclusion of the other parts—or on himself 
—but he was bent on making you feel just the broad and simple 
emotions that the scene had inspired in him. To attain this end 
he holds as naught all the dearly acquired imitative skill of the 
painter. If your mind is full of vicious models, Mr. Clausen’s 
work may seem to you at first careless, needlessly brusque, 
perhaps unfinished. But it is not so. The fitness of every 
detail, every stroke of the brush, has been controlled with the 
most unerring instinct. But Mr.Clausen did not want to deceive 
you into fancying you were looking at the scene itself, instead of 
at a mere painting of the scene. He wanted you to feel the 
emotions he had felt. He was bent on conveying to you through 
the imperfect means of expression at the painter’s command, 
something of the dumb mystery of the life of old earth, with its 
everlasting trees, and the never-ending toil of the sons of men 
upon its bosom. 

Mr. Clausen has often been compared to the French Jeans 
Francois-Millet. There is some kinship in the genius of the two 
men, a general similarity in the subjects that inspire them, But 
I for one, at the risk of over-estimating a man while he is still 
alive, will be imprudent enough to avow that I prefer the English 
painter. The Englishman rings truer, is more reserved, seems 
more absolutely sincere: his language seems more beautiful. 
Compare the dull and dirty browns and hot yellows and reds of 
Millet’s oil-pictures with the pure and refreshing harmony of this 
picture of Clausen, which is so well balanced, which savours so 
of the keenness of the open-air, of the invigorating brusqueries 
of our climate. Beside the dignity and reserve of this male and 
powerful poem, the Frenchman’s work seems almost theatrical. 
Of course it is my insularity that prompts these feelings. But I 
think they show that a contemporary artist of our own country 
has spells to bind us to him that the art of the past, and of other 
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peoples, has not. And that is why! think artists of to-day are 
ill-advised in regarding the dead painters as rivals with whom 
they are unfairly handicapped The advantages are with the 
men of to-day ; they are nearer, they feel more as we do. They 
have only to rival the sincerity of the older men, and their grasp 
of the true potency of their art. They must learn to decine, like 
them, the easy triumphs of the lesser effects of paint : they must 
learn to choose their thoughts as well as their words ; to become 
the masters of their means of expression, not the slaves of their 
own art. 
A. J. FINBERG. 
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THE MEANING OF THE FRENCH 
ELECTIONS 


IN the month of February the editor of the National Review 
honoured me with an invitation to write an article on the 
Electoral Movement in France. To-day this movement is ar- 
rested, as the Elections are over, and France is provided for the 
next four years with a new Chamber of Deputies, which, unless 
Providence upsets human prevision, will take part, some months 
before its dissolution, in the Presidential Congress charged with 
the duty of choosing a successor to M. Loubet. It would 
therefore appear opportune to inquire whether the Electoral 
Movement has run its expected course, and incidentally to 
determine whether its humble historian showed himself com- 
petent to discern its drift. This double question may be 
answered affirmatively. The French elections have fulfilled 
the expectations of dispassionate observers. Let us atthe outset 
glance at the figures to ascertain in what proportions the adver- 
saries and the partisans of the Government have been returned. 

We encounter a preliminary difficulty as to the proper in- 
terpretation of these words—“ partisans and adversaries of the 
Government.” England is under a monarchy, and your Parlia- 
ment is exclusively composed of Monarchists. Were it possible 
to take a vote upon the secular compact which unites England 
to the Crown, there would not be a single member in the hostile 
lobby, while the very suggestion of raising the question would 
appear to be an act of sacrilege to the devoted subjects of his 
Majesty Edward VII. France, as we know, is under a Republic, 
but our Parliament does not exclusively consist of Republicans, 
for there are Imperialists as well as Monarchists. Therefore the 
words “Government majority” have not altogether the same 
Significance in France as in England, since with you none are 
Opposed to the fundamental principle of the existing régime, 
whereas France numbers citizens, and consequently Deputies, 
who are always ready to vote against the very form of government, 
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whatsoever Ministry may happen to direct affairs. Here, then, is 
a primary element of disorder which disturbs our calculations. 
Nevertheless, various circumstances—a certain improvement 
in public morals, the country’s invincible hatred of revolution, 
as also the imposture of those mountebanks who wear emblems 
in their hats which have no place in their hearts—have to some 
extent combined to simplify the situation. The enemies of the 
Republic realised that, if they came forward as avowed enemies 
of the Republic, they simply courted disaster. Therefore, as 
a general rule, they termed themselves “ Republicans.” The 
Nationalists, ¢.g., who are essentially Czesarians, and therefore 
Imperialists, protested vehemently when their title to the epithet 
Republican was challenged. Similarly the Clericals, who are 
ready to accept any form of government dominated by the 
Church, also claimed the title of Republicans. This hypocrisy 
is at once an act of homage and a snare for the existing régime : 
it is an act of homage as signifying the abandonment of frontal 
attacks on the Republic, and it is a snare—in the nature of a 
Trojan horse—as the enemy hope to steal into and stab the 
Republic under a friendly mask. It was, however, imperative 
for the heterogeneous Opposition to enter the lists under a 
common flag and to raise a common battle-cry. They con- 
sequently termed themselves “ Anti-Ministerial.” Thus a certain 
symmetry of appearance was given to the struggle, which super- 
ficially resembled those traditional political conflicts in civilised 
communities where the policy of Cabinets, and not the form of 
Governments, is in issue. At the first ballot, and even more so 
at the second, the only serious competitors were “ Ministerialists” 
and “ Anti-Ministerialists.” The former comprised “ Republicans,” 
“ Radicals,” “Radical Socialists” and “Socialists.” The Oppo- 
sition consisted of ‘ Nationalists,” ‘‘ Conservative Monarchists,” 
“ Republican Progressists,” ‘“ Dissentient Socialists” and “ Re- 
volutionary Socialists.’ The immediate question before us is 
(1) Have the Ministerialists secured a majority over the Anti- 
Ministerialists ? (2) Is the Ministerialist majority greater than it 
was before the elections ? Everybody replies “ Yes” to these two 
questions, though the friends and opponents of the Cabinet 
differ as to the exact figures. What was the Ministerial majority 
inthe last Parliament? It depended on circumstances. During 
the three years of his Premiership, M. Waldeck-Rousseau has 
commanded majorities oscillating between 20 and 80, according 
to the proposals submitted to the Chamber. The Ministerial 
majority varied not only as regards number but also as regards 
character. It is manifest, for instance, that the majority sup- 
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porting the vote maintaining the French Ambassador at the 
Vatican was differently composed to that which carried the 
Law of Associations suppressing a certain number of religious 
Orders. It has, indeed, been said of the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Government that it relied upon two majorities, which it used 
alternately according to political exigencies. Nevertheless, by 
scrutinising the division lists, and by striking a mean, it was 
possible to compute the number of Deputies who supported 
the Cabinet because they believed in it, and desired in any 
event to keep it in power. This majority could be fixed at 
approximately 60 votes in the last Chamber of Deputies. It 
is also possible to ascertain the number of candidates returned 
to the new Chamber, who are confirmed Ministerialists. At the 
close of the Elections they constitute a majority of 90. This 
summary and rapid analysis gives the following results: the 
Ministry originally had a majority of 60 votes, which has now 
risen to go. In other words, in the event of a vote of 
confidence being required from the Chamber, the number of 
Deputies upholding the Government would be 90 in excess of 
those desiring its destruction. 

The General Election, therefore, constitutes a victory for 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Government, who thus reap the reward of 
their policy and services. France not only declares herself Repub- 
lican, but she believes in the Republican policy of the present 
Premier. 

This victory was remarkable, seeing that it was gained over 
various unfortunate circumstances as well as over the malignity 
of political factions. Imaginary and popular grievances were 
reinforced by legitimate grievances aggravated by our deplorable 
national tendency to lay at the door of the Government every- 
thing which happens, whether for good or for evil. Weak and 
crude minds are haunted by the false idea that Providence is 
constantly interfering in human affairs, and is directly respon- 
sible both for the happiness and unhappiness which falls to the 
lot of mankind. If I discover a magnificent treasure, God has 
placed it there; if I receive a blow on the head, it is the act of 
God; if I drink a glass of poisonous water and have typhoid 
fever, it is likewise due to God; if the volcano of Martinique 
suddenly overwhelms forty thousand human beings, the catas- 
trophe was organised by the Almighty. Simple folk who cherish 
such ideas apparently do not realise that they transform their 
Deity into a monster of wickedness and immorality—into a being 
more infernal than the Baals and the Molochs of antiquity to 
whom the young were sacrificed. And there are millions of 
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reasonable beings who cannot conceive mankind freed from the 
unceasing intervention of the miraculous. When we observe 
what circles swallow fantastic legends of mediums and table- 
turnings, Dreyfus cases and Humbert affairs, we can hardly be 
astonished at the general public suffering very seriously from 
the disease diagnosed as Credulity. In France the Government 
is treated like Providence, and is held responsible for everything 
which happens, whether fortunate or the reverse. It produces 
sunshine, frost, or rain, the hail that devastates or the opulent 
harvest, as the case may be. The winner of a lottery prize who 
gets 100,000 francs or 500,000 francs paid back to him on his 
Panama bond struggles with himself not to shout “ Vive la Répub- 
lique!”’ but the cabman shivering in the rain without getting a 
fare mutters furiously between his teeth “Sale Gouvernement !” 
Think fora moment of the influence of this national weakness 
when it so happens that the period during which the Frenchman 
is invested with the right of sitting in judgment on his rulers 
happens to coincide with a time in which he has some ground 
for being disappointed with his lot. Then the citizen whom his 
Government has accustomed to perpetual leading-strings, and 
who has contracted the habit of asking them for everything and 
of expecting everything from them, to whom the State is a sort of 
mysterious entity which has an existence altogether apart from 
the taxpayer—behaves towards the State like those idolaters who 
are wont to turn the faces of their gods towards the wall when- 
ever they are disgusted with existence. They deem it their duty 
to punish this imaginary and mischievous Creation by voting for 
those candidates who avow themselves its enemies. 

At this moment we happen to be passing through precisely one 
of those periods, too frequent and too long, in the life of nations, 
when a certain amount of uneasiness and annoyance is permis- 
sible to the citizen. I cannot pretend to give ycu a complete 
account of our contemporary difficulties, but it may be as well to 
indicate some of them, while frankly recognising that they 
cannot be disposed of by the ifse dixit of any Government, as 
they are partly the result of general phenomena, and partly the 
consequence of former acts which cannot be recalled. In the first 
place, we are confronted with financial embarrassments, which 
react upon individual well-being, and consequently upon the 
Public Revenue, the amount of which necessarily depends upon 
the taxpayer’s prosperity. The Transvaal War, for instance, 
does not only hamper England, for it affects all the markets of 
the world. Then, again, the general over-production is crippling 
trade, while the striking economic development of new nations, 
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such as the Japanese, the Americans, both of the North and 
South, is growing at the cost and detriment of older peoples. 
The facility and rapidity of communications, however beneficial, 
are beginning to embarrass certain producers, especially pro- 
ducers of food. The flow of wheat from Asia and America is 
fatal to the price of wheat in France, while the butter of Norway 
is damaging the butter of Normandy, and the fruits of California 
keep the fruit-growers of France awake. To the difficulties due 
to international competition must be added those caused by our 
own blunders. The prolonged attack of anti-Semitism from 
which we have suffered, which reached its acutest stage in the 
Dreyfus case, has effected the elimination from their former 
position in France of the great Jewish financiers. Their place 
has been taken by second-rate financiers, not always happy in 
their schemes, and singularly unable to make head against the 
sheep-like folly of crowds. Under such influence and inspira- 
tion the savings of France have been thrown into the deplorable 
tramways business, where untold sums have been lost, while many 
millions have been engulfed in the Industrial Securities of Russia, 
which are undergoing a terrible crisis. These are among the 
causes of public discontent, and there are others. The Ministry, 
faithful to the programme endorsed by the country, has begun 
the great work of revising our fiscal system. The Death Duties 
have been reformed. The public had no knowledge of the 
immense progress attained during the last hundred years, 
which consisted in limiting duties to the net value of testators’ 
estates, an allowance being made on the outgoings. The public 
was only aware of the necessary increase of duties. 

The reform of the Drink Duties is another considerable im- 
provement, thanks to which the Parisian can drink to-day for 
four sous a litre, the same wine which used to cost him nine sous, 
with the beneficial result that the consumption of alcohol is being 
replaced by the consumption of wine. The wine-grower, ruined 
in the first instance by phylloxera, up to his neck in debt in the 
effort to renew his vines, and again ruined by the very success 
of his effort, which furnished an immense mass of wine for which 
there was no adequate market, owes much to this reduction of 
the Wine Duties, which has awakened hope once more in his 
breast. The State could not, however, make the taxpayer a 
present of the discarded duties. They had to be replaced by 
others. The public completely ignored the remitted taxation, 
while protesting violently against the new taxes, just as formerly 
they used to protest against the taxes which they now no longer 
pay, 
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Then we have the strange adventure of the Le Moigne Amend- 
ment in this year’s Budget, which is certainly germane to 
this discussion. One of our four direct taxes isa duty on personal 
property, its basis being the letting value of houses which was 
fixed.on paper in 1829, according to the estimated population 
of the year 1830, though in reality it was an arbitrary valuation 
dating from 1791. But in 1899 and 1900, i.e., about two years 
ago, there was a census of buildings, and consequently a re- 
valuation of houses. M. Le Moigne, a Republican Progressist 
Deputy, during the Budget debates of this year, demanded that 
this duty on personal property should be fixed not according 
to the schedule of 1791 but according to that of 1900. Asa 
result taxation was reduced in 56 Departments, while it was 
raised in 31. The great towns bore new burdens for the benefit 
of the country districts. The Le Moigne Amendment was carried 
in the Chamber and in the Senate without exciting any attenticn: 
but as soon as its principle began to be applied, i.e. in the 
Spring, the taxpayers of the 31 Departments where taxation 
was increased, made such a tremendous demonstration, that a 
new vote was sought from the Chamber, whereby the 56 De- 
partments retained the benefits of the Le Moigne Amendment, 
while the 31 were exempted from its burdens. The taxpayer 
probably failed to realise the effect of this remedial and per- 
fectly incoherent act'; and what is still more remarkable, though 
it is apparently only human, is the fact that actually in the 56 
Departments benefited by the Le Moigne Amendment there 
were to be found citizens who objected as strongly as those 
elsewhere, so true is it that man can accustom himself to every- 
thing, even to injustice, while he refuses every change, even if 
the change be to his advantage. The famous mot of Charles II., 
the reforming King of Spain, is no less true to-day than when 
it was uttered: “My subjects are like children; they scream 
when they are washed.” 

The taxpayer has felt on the one hand the increased bill of 
the tax-collector, and he was not concerned to ask the why or 
the wherefore ; while on the other he could learn every month, 
from the official statements of the Minister of Finance, that 
the national revenue was declining and the deficit growing. 
He did not ask why this deficit increased. He did not re- 
cognise that the decline of revenue was due to that reduc- 
tion of the Drink Duties which he had demanded for 25 
years, nor did he appreciate that the deficit was due to the Sugar 
Duties, and to that machinery of bounties on exportation, thanks 
to which we in France pay 60 centimes per |b. for sugar, in 
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order that you in England may buy it for 20 centimes. He only 
realised that, in spite of the growth of his personal taxes, the 
national revenue steadily diminished; so he was discontented. 
Then Parisians had a further grievance on the Gas question. We 
pay 30 centimes a cubic metre for gas, whereas other towns get 
it for 15 centimes, and even 10 centimes. The Gas Company 
offered to lower the price forthwith to 20 centimes on condition 
that its lease was renewed. The City declined this offer, not 
wishing to put itself in the hands of a corporation which had 
already realised enormous profits. Under these circumstances 
the Nationalists, who controlled the Municipal Council, proposed 
an arrangement whereby the consumer should get his gas at 20 
centimes a cubic metre, but the City was to refund the Company 
the 10 centimes which the consumer gained. Thus the Parisian, 
in his capacity of taxpayer, would repay the 10 centimes which 
he would economise in his capacity of consumer of gas. This 
artifice was not acceptable to Parliament; whereupon many 
metropolitan deputies issued a placard announcing to the 
Parisians that, in its hatred against their city, the Government 
was opposing the reduction in the price of gas. 

Then there was the Millerand-Caillard Law, reducing the 
hours of work (from April 1) in all factories and workshops 
where men, women and children were jointly employed, from 11 
hours to 104 hoursa day. At the time it was carried this law 
was deemed indispensable by philanthropists. When it came to 
be applied the first demand of the workers was to be paid for the 
10} hours as much as they received for the 11 hours, to which 
the employers replied that it was quite out of their power to 
make this payment, with the result that conflicts and strikes 
ensued. The working-classes became excited, while the bour- 
geois fulminated once more against this Millerand who upset 
everything, and shattered the very foundations of society by 
laying unholy hands on the sacred rights of private property. 
This was wholly absurd, as private property is certainly as much 
respected to-day in France as it was three years ago before Mille- 
rand became Minister. However, a certain number of knaves 
pretended to be afraid, while a considerable number of fools 
undoubtedly were so. 

We have further had the wails of the small shopkeepers, who 
regard themselves as martyrs owing to the immense development 
of the great shops. Their one desire is that these large establish- 
ments, which enrich armies of shareholders, sustain masses of 
employées and promote the general well-being and good taste of 
the community, should be forced to disappear in order to be 
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replaced by little booths where, from father to son, scrofulous 
tradesmen should occasionally retail their inferior wares to the 
rare passers-by, and maintain the struggle for existence only by 
the most sinister and sordid economies. They apparently cannot 
understand that, instead of selling two or three hundred umbrellas 
a year in his hole, the shopkeeper ought to wish to sell three 
or four thousand as a foreman or an assistant in a big shop without 
responsibility, without worry, and earning enough to enable him 
to live comfortably in the suburbs of Paris. 

Add to these grievances those which arise from the general 
political condition. The fashionable world, the militant Catholics, 
reproach the Government with Ja Loi sur les Associations. Then 
those violent and giddy people who have constituted themselves 
the champions of French patriotism charge General André with 
disorganising the army. But the mere enumeration of the 
grievances and causes of discontent would of itself make an 
interminable litany. And how unscrupulously these grievances 
were exploited—with what heat, with what acrimony, with what 
perfidy—is inconceivable. At the beginning of the electoral 
campaign we saw a tremendous effort, by no means unsuccessful, 
to accumulate the sinews of war. Never throughout their long 
struggle against the Republic have its adversaries made such 
sumptuous preparations. The children in the schools were called 
upon to sacrifice the money which should have been spent on 
their prizes, while society women turned themselves into begging 
agents and went from house to house soliciting subsidies. A tax 
was imposed upon charities and the care of the sick, the succour- 
ing of the poor and the assistance of the old were all pronounced 
to be subordinate to the supreme need of rescuing France from 
her executioners. Money was drawn from everywhere, both the 
virtues and the vices being exploited. To-day it is possible for 
thousands of French cooks to boast that they have paid the 
electioneering costs of men with incomes of a thousand a year. 
Old retired generals were mobilised, turned into candidates and 
sent seeking suffrages from electors in districts in which they 
had been previously known as commanding officers, and from 
which, it must be added, the majority were ultimately driven 
the day after the declaration of the poll, amid the hue and cry of a 
not too well-bred Radicalism. Never in our time was such election- 
eering seen ; never were sO many millions squandered. 

Excited and exalted by their own ardour the adversaries of the 
Republic convinced themselves that at last victory was within their 
grasp, and I knowof places in which Opposition candidates staked 
their whole fortunes on their success. In a little town not very 
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far from Paris the society women organised themselves into relays 
to pray day and nightat the feet of the Blessed Sacrament for the 
triumph of their chosen candidate, who happened to be a young 
scapegrace who fears neither God nor devil, and whose election 
will in all probability be declared void. The huge expenditure 
and strenuous efforts of the enemy were concentrated round two 
or three centres, of which the chief was the Patrie francaise, a 
group dominated by M. Coppée, M. Jules Lemaitre, General 
Mercier, and M. Cavaignac. These gentlemen were prodigal in 
their energy. They literally covered the country with their 
meetings, their manifestoes, and their placards, nor did they hesi- 
tate to resort to calumny and lying to gain their lands—in fact 
everything which is low, vile and contemptible in human nature. 
Although one dislikes being personal, I can cite an instance of 
their low-class electioneering within my own knowledge. One 
day prior to the polling I suddenly came upon a placard bearing 
my name among others more worthy and more distinguished. 
We were all represented as patronising the candidature of a 
gentleman whom | had never heard of or seen, and we were 
accused of dreaming of a Little France that we might the more 
easily sell our country to the foreigner. I felt outraged by this 
manoeuvre, worthy of the Redskin. I sent for a process-server to 
draw up a proces verbal with the intention of prosecuting both the 
Patrie francaise and the candidate who resorted to such artifices, 
who chanced to be called Bonvalot. However, I decided to leave 
them alone, as such people only merit silent contempt. 

If the reader desires to measure the maliciousness of the Oppo- 
sition and to realise the depths to which they descended, he need 
but glance at a placard issued on the eve of the Second Ballot, 
signed by M. Jules Lemaitre, actually a member of the Académie 
francaise. The Affaire Humbert—the story of that talented adven- 
turess, belonging to a great Republican family, speculating during 
twenty years on the strength of a fabulous and legendary estate 
for the purpose of levying some forty millions by various methods 
from the inexhaustible credulity of the public—had just been un- 
masked. The entire Palais de Justice of Paris had been hypno- 
tised by this woman, with the single exception of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, who some four or five years ago, in the course of one 
of his arguments in court, cast suspicion on the entire story, and 
treated the will asa phantasmagoria. It may be noted incidentally 
that Madame Humbert had made much use of the litter of religious 
newspapers known by the name of La Croix in order to multiply 
her dupes and to promote her predatory enterprises. Neverthe- 
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placard that the only reason why M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who 
had been aware of the fraud for the last five years, had refrained 
from exposing it was because he was employing its proceeds as an 
electioneering fund! This grotesque placard was turned into a 
Vengeance de Trissotin by the Premier, who disposed of his calum- 
niator in a characteristic bon mot to one of his friends : “ Les piéces 
de M. Fules Lemaitre ne réussissent jamais.” 

Considering the tempestuous nature of the campaign and the 
unheard-of manoeuvres practised, the frantic efforts and the 
shameless exploitation of real or imaginary grievances, I claim 
that the Government secured a signal victory. It is surely 
wonderful that a Government confronted by all the turbulent 
elements of reaction, by the frondeurs of the Army, by the mass 
of the priesthood, by the majority of financiers, by the small 
shopkeeper of Paris, by all that remains of the French nobility 
and of good society, which had to fight, moreover, not only 
against the Affaire Humbert, but also the Affaire Dreyfus, managed 
without illegality, without violence, by the force of argument and 
by appeals to reason, not only to. maintain its Parliamentary 
position, but sensibly to improve it. This is a great political 
tour de force, for I reiterate that France has not only demonstrated 
her devotion to the Republic but to M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
particular form of Republicanism. 

Such is, in my judgment, the chief significance of the elections, 
but there are two or three details to be noted. It is observable 
in the first place that the Radicals and the Radical Socialists were 
the most successful parties at the polls, as they gained several 
seats and now constitute the big battalions of the Ministerial 
Army. No less interesting is the fact that the few seats won by 
the Nationalists were secured at the expense of their Progressist 
allies (under the leadership of M. Méline and Ribot), who thus 
became their victims. The chief Nationalist wins were obtained 
on the Eastern frontier, where it was not difficult to excite 
military prejudices, and in Paris, where it was easy to exploit the 
secular feud which has existed between the Metropolis and the 
Government ever since the days of Charles VI. Another note- 
worthy feature of the polls was the re-election of all the Ministers, 
even M. Millerand, although he fought a metropolitan constituency 
against the full fury of Nationalism. No less striking and no less 
satisfactory was the rout of the anti-Semites in the Departments 
of Algiers, which formerly constituted their chief stronghold. 
As this defeat coincides with serious defections, may it not be 
regarded as a prelude to the disappearance of French anti- 
semitism, which ceases to be a serious political party and 
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becomes a mere appanage of anarchy? Then again it must also 
be recorded that the Socialist Party remains stationary, which 
means that its doctrines are losing their influence, though its 
leaders may be able to hold their own. I am inclined to agree 
with those among the latter who recognise that this stagnation, 
which is equivalent to a retrogression, is primarily due to the par- 
ticipation of the Socialist Party in the government of the country 
during the three years that M. Millerand has held a portfolio. 

I should not like to close this bird’s-eye view of our electoral 
struggle without referring to a man who is worthy of special 
mention owing to the great position he held, and the juvenile 
ardour with which he has conducted the campaign, as also on 
account of the tribute paid to him by the Nationalists, who singled 
him out as the special object of their wrathful efforts. I refer, of 
course, to M. Brisson, a former President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and at one time Prime Minister, who, being subjected 
to a second ballot in Paris, finally secured a seat at Marseilles. 
Throughout the struggle he was in the position of a redoubt or 
height on the field of battle which the attackers and defenders 
agree in regarding as the key of the position. Had he been 
successful in Paris, he would certainly have been chosen as 
President of the new Chamber of Deputies. Now that he has been 
elected at Marseilles, efforts may conceivably be made to oppose 
his appointment to the chair on the ground that it would be 
regarded as a challenge to Paris. Possibly this argument may 
have some weight with the majority, but it would be unwise to 
overrate its force, as the successful Republicans now flocking 
into Paris do not appear to be in the least appeased by their 
victory. They have been saddened and sickened by their recent 
experiences. They complain of the wholesale corruption, of the 
intimidation practised by employers upon the employed, and 
above and beyond all of the meddling of the clergy in the 
elections. Should they decide to take advantage of the opening 
which presents itself for entering upon a campaign of reprisals and 
invalidations, and should they think that the election of M. Brisson 
would be regarded as a symbol of their disgust and indignation, 
they are not at all unlikely to throw down the gauntlet. 

Now that the electoral struggle is over, the Parliamentary 
Struggle is about to begin. On June 1 the new Chamber will 
reassemble under the presidency of its oldest member. It will 
proceed immediately to verify the non-contested elections, and it 
is computed that before the end of the first week in June it will 
be in a position to elect a permanent President and to hear the 
Ministerial programme. One fact dominates the situation; the 
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Premier, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, desires to seek a position of 
greater freedom and less responsibility, as you say in England. 
The reasons which invite him to retire are extremely simple. He 
was chosen to confront a crisis and to solve problems which exist 
no longer, since he has disposed of them. He came forward 
with a policy of Republican defence because he deemed the 
Republic to be in danger and to require defence. He was so 
fortunate as to combine with this central idea a certain 
number of practical proposals which he has been able to realise. 
To-day he leaves the Republic in unchallenged possession of the 
field on the morrow of an undoubted victory. In other words, 
his work is accomplished. The formation of his Cabinet supplied 
needs which no longer exist. He is like a good workman who, 
having finished his task, picks up his tools and goes home. I do 
not see how he can be blamed. His action will cause no public 
inconvenience, while it offers certain manifest advantages, not 
only for himself, but still more for the Republic. It would be 
puerile to contend that M. Waldeck-Rousseau alone possesses 
the secret of governing this country. He occupies the proud 
position of being able to withdraw without straining his success 
—to leave office without being ejected. He would thus avoid 
that troublesome period during which every Cabinet is liable to 
be tripped up—viz., the first six months in the life of a new 
Chamber, whose members, being unaccustomed to the working of 
the Parliamentary machine, are liable to give free play to their 
individual vagaries. Their elections being safely behind them, 
they are not restrained by the fear of forfeiting the goodwill of 
the head of the Administration. 

To the Republic M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s retirement offers a 
double advantage. It enables other men to be educated in the 
responsibilities of office, while it provides the nation with an 
invaluable reserve for future contingencies in the person of the 
statesman who during the last three years has afforded a measure 
of his powers. After some months’ rest and recreation M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau will return to his career at the Palais de 
Justice, and I hope—indeed I am sure—that the further we recede 
from his three years’ ministry, his reign will appear like certain 
monuments which grow greater with distance. Its opponents 
will regret their opposition ; its detractors will demand his return. 
That will be the sole revenge of the retiring Premier upon the 
injustice of his enemies. 


J]. CORNELY. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. THE PRELIMINARIES 
OF VEREENIGING 


WE narrated last month the sudden and, to the general public, 
unexpected arrival of the so-called Transvaal “Government” at 
Pretoria on March 23 under a flag of truce on Mr. Schalk 
Burger’s application for “ a safe-conduct through our lines and 
back in order to see Mr. Steyn with reference to the possibility 
of peace proposals” ; how, after a prolonged search, the ubi- 
quitous Mr. Steyn and De Wet, all that is left of the late Orange 
Free State “Government,” were ultimately located in the 
Western Transvaal, in Delarey’s sphere of operations, where 
they had betaken themselves, as their own hunting-ground had 
become too hot to hold them ; how subsequently, thanks to the 
considerate arrangements of the British military authorities, the 
two Boer ‘‘Governments” and the principal guerilla leaders 
assembled in conference at Klerksdorp, ostensibly for the 
purpose of discussing peace, though not improbably in order to 
concert their next campaign. Indeed, no one whose opinion is 
of the least value would care to decide whether the gathering at 
Klerksdorp was a bond fide peace conference or a clandestine 
council of war ; probably it was a mixture of both. The peace 
party wished to talk over the war party, while the latter appre- 
ciated the military advantages of the meeting. After two days 
at Klerksdorp, during which it was noted that the forms and cere- 
monies towards these vagrant “Governments ” were observed 
by ourselves with unnecessary and unwise punctilio, the Boers 
made their way—each “Government” in its own special 
train—to Pretoria in order to interview Lords Kitchener and 
Milner. The whole of these proceedings remained shrouded in 
complete mystery, which we should be the last to cavil at had 
we unreserved confidence in the knowledge, the judgment, and 
the steadfastness of his Majesty’s Government. All that was 
vouchsafed to the nation was the brief announcement of 
Mr. Balfour in Parliament on April 18 : 


Lord Milner and Lord Kitchener have had two conferences with the Boer 
delegates, 
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At their request Lord Kitchener, while refusing an armistice on military 
grounds, has agreed to give facilities for the election and meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the various commandoes to consider the position. 

The Boer leaders have left Pretoria for this purpose, and it is not believed 
that communications can be resumed within less than three weeks. 


The air was naturally dark with rumours as to what had 
occurred, and imaginative persons professed to know from day 
to day exactly what we had offered to the Boers, what the 
Boers were prepared to take, and inferentially the precise pros- 
pects of peace. More cautious people cultivated scepticism. 


The Zimes, which is not given to canards, claims to have 
learnt from “a trustworthy source” the true story of the 
peace negotiations up to the departure of the Boer dele- 
gates from Pretoria as announced by Mr. Balfour. Accord- 
ing to this account, Mr. Schalk Burger, the acting President 
of the Transvaal, decided to take the hint contained in Lord 
Lansdowne’s reply to the Dutch Government last January, that 
he (Mr. Burger) and Mr. Steyn were the proper persons to make 
any overtures that might be contemplated. Consequently Mr. 
Burger approached Lord Kitchener, and the Klerksdorp Con- 
ference ensued, after which the Boers proceeded to Pretoria in 
a body, to discuss possible terms with the High Commissioner 
and the Commander-in-Chief. The first Boer proposal was 
“that the two Republics should merely concede all the 
demands made by the British Government before the war with 
regard to franchise, &c.” Whereupon his Majesty’s Government 
expressed their astonishment “that the Boer leaders should 
still so completely misapprehend the situation, and referred 
them to the Middelburg Conference for the maximum of con- 
cessions that could be granted to them.” The Boers in reply 
asked to be allowed to consult their friends in Europe, or 
alternatively that delegates should be sent to South Africa to 
assist them. This was too much even for Lord Kitchener, 
who “returned a categorical refusal,” the Boers being curtly 
informed that if they did not intend “to make any serious 
proposals, the negotiations had better be brought to an imme- 
diate termination.” The next manceuvre of the “ Governments ” 
was to plead their inability to enter upon any negotiations on 
the basis of the surrender of the independence of the two 
Republics without the authority of their burghers, and in order 
to get it they requested an armistice. The formal demand for an 
armistice, as we know, was refused, but Lord Kitchener under- 
took that “whilst military operations would not be suspended, 
the enemy should not be molested while actually holding the 
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necessary meetings required for further negotiations, though 
they were clearly told that the resumption of negotiations was 
only possible provided they were armed with full powers by 
the commandoes.” If we were to sanction such an opera bouffe, 
this quasi-armistice, which does not appear to have conferred 
any striking advantage on the Boers, was not unreasonable. 
We are told that “to these terms Mr. Burger is understood to 
have given an unqualified assent, but Mr. Steyn’s acquiescence 
is believed to have been less unreserved.” If this account of 
the first stage of the negotiations be accurate—and the 7imes 
evidently believes in it—very little could be expected from the 
second or subsequent stages save so far as they might be affected 
by the process of “attrition.” It must also be said that, in spite 
of their tall talk, our Government seems as feeble as ever in action. 
For while the Boers have not yet reached the stage of renounc- 
ing their independence, being only prepared to “ consider ” 
the question, we find the British Cabinet, whose members are 
never weary of declaring that independence is no longer open 
to discussion, readily giving facilities for its discussion ! 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN VIEW OF “VEREENIGING” 


The scattered Boer commandoes spent about a month in elect- 
ing their delegates for the Conference to be held in our lines at 
Vereeniging on May 14, when the Boer representatives assembled 
to the number of over 160 for a further spell of British hospitality. 
A fresh and valuable side-light is thrown on the Vereeniging 
Conference by a striking and statesmanlike letter contributed to 
the Times of May 19 by “Our Special Correspondent,” dated 
Cape Town, April 30, who raises a warning voice which we trust 
has not been wholly lost upon those for whom it was intended. 
He reminds us that the Boer delegates about to assemble would 
be armed with plenipotentiary powers, and they come to make 
peace or to protract the war on behalf of their comrades on com- 
mando, all the burghers represented at the Conference being 
pledged to abide by their decision. The writer affirms that the 
entire episode is viewed with some apprehension by responsible 
people in South Africa, who have so often seen the British 
authorities worsted in political encounters with the Boers, and 
who dread lest once more British simplicity may be overreached 
by Boer cunning with dire consequences, not only to the future 
of South Africa, but of the British Empire, whose welfare 
and honour are engaged up to the hilt in this struggle. Men 
are inquiring, not for the first time, whether the British Govern- 
ment is sufficiently conscious of its responsibility and duty “to 
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frame its policy, not under pressure of temporary inconveniences, 
but in the light of its world-wide experience, which teaches it to 
sacrifice the doubtful good of the moment for the permanent 
weal of the British race.” There are unfortunately grounds 
for this concern, as our country is no stranger to “ vague and 
inconclusive conventions, ratified hurriedly, shortsightedly, with- 
out thought of a morrow; both Egypt and Malta point the 
finger of reproach at faint-hearted Governments who allow their 
line of action to be influenced by party politics and place their 
chances at elections before the future of the Empire.” Is the 
end of the three years’ struggle which has stirred the nation 
to its heart and has caused untold, though ungrudged, sacrifices 
of blood and treasure to be “a patchwork peace and a legacy 
of unrest,” or, on the other hand, “ will the Imperial Govern- 
ment once and for all grasp with a firm hand the South 
African nettle and rob it of its sting?” Much astonishment 
has been expressed in England that so little should have been 
heard during the past few weeks of the views entertained 
with regard to the present “negotiations” by the people of 
South Africa, who are not less entitled than the people of 
England, the people of Canada, or the people of Australia or New 
Zealand, to be considered and consulted. The correspondent 
supplies the clueto this mystery. It appears “ that no reference 
is allowed to the subject (of peace) in the South African Press 
or in cables to England.” 


Owing to this boycott, which seems to us a monstrous 
misuse of the censorship, the writer seeks to express the 
views around him, which may be thus briefly summarised. 
There is a general consensus of opinion that the current 
negotiations are a mistake, and the people holding this 
opinion are as anxious for peace as anybody engaged in the 
war, for they live under the irritating restrictions and the petty 
vexations of martial law, while their material interests loudly 
call for the cessation of hostilities. But they know their Boer, 
and believe that when it comes to bargaining, he is likely to 
beat the Englishman; and they fear lest concessions should 
be made by the latter which will not be received in the 
generous spirit in which they are made, but will be simply 
regarded as “a spur to future effort and an encouragement to 
reopen, when the moment seems opportune, what he resolves 
shall be a life-long struggle.” Why, they ask, when we have 
every right to demand unconditional surrender, should we think 
of accepting anything else? The issue of the struggle was 
never in doubt, and we are now within a measurable distance 
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of the end, whatever may be the result of the voting at Ve- 
reeniging. The writer pertinently adds: “True, it might not 
finish of its own accord in time to secure an Empire at peace 
on Coronation Day ; but are we to jeopardise the whole future 
of South Africa in order to accelerate by a few months what 
must of a certainty come to pass one day?” The attitude of the 
Boers and the tenor of their demands at the commencement of 
the negotiations apparently strikes Englishmen in South Africa 
as it strikes every pro-British Englishman at home. It should 
surely convince us of the folly of allowing them to dictate 
their own terms, They have scarcely more than a tenth of 
their original fighting force still in the field ; their country is 
annexed, while their readiness to treat may be regarded as an 
admission of the hopelessness of their cause ; but the moment 
they are permitted to negotiate they advance the most pre- 
posterous demands, apparently thinking that the days of the 
Bloemfontein Conference can be recalled! Such action on 
their part would, one might have supposed, have caused an 
instant dismissal of the Boer “Governments” without any 
further “ negotiations.” But this was not done. “ The leniency 
which has characterised our conduct in this war is apparently 
to know no limits.” 


The “permanent peace and prosperity of the country” 
must be our watchwords during any “negotiations,” and every- 
thing must be subordinated to these higher interests. 


The Dutch of South Africa have shown their capacity for a steady, un- 
swerving pursuit of a cherished object, and this quality hitherto has been 
directed against British rule in South Africa. We have to be on our guard 
against this tendency in the future, and it can be combated best by allowing 
no vestige of an imperium in imperio to remain in the country ; in other words, 
the Boers, in making their peace with us, must do so as individuals, or at the 
most as a collection of individuals, not as a nation with some central organi- 
sation that may form a rallying-point for intrigue and unrest. 


The Boers were expected to lay stress on the following 
points: (1) Great Britain to grant self-government by a 
fixed date ; (2) The recognition of Dutch as well as English 
as the official language; (3) The pecuniary compensation 
for losses incurred by the Boers during the war; (4) An 
amnesty for Cape rebels. If we mean business, it is difficult 
to see how any concessions can be made upon any of these 
subjects. We have every intention of extending self-govern- 
ment in South Africa as we have done elsewhere, but we 
must be guided by circumstances and must decline to be 
hampered by conditions. The principal element in expediting 
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this question will be the conduct of the Boers themselves, 
It is either needless or impossible for us to pledge ourselves 
to a date. Should the enemy loyally accept British rule it 
might be possible to change the present régime in a very 
few years. On the other hand, if they imitate the Irish 
and satisfy us that they would treat every political conces- 
sion simply as a weapon to be used against British supre- 
macy, it would be suicidal to grant local autonomy, which has 
been well defined as “the plant of an armed revolution.” It 
would therefore be not only rash but it would be positively 
immoral to give the Boers an undertaking which, ex hypothesi, 
we might find it impossible to carry out. Great nations cannot 
commit suicide, whatever paper pledges they may have given. 
With regard to the second point, English must become the sole 
official language of the new colonies, though Dutch might 
become the medium for religious instruction in the schools for 
those children whose parents definitely preferred it ; but we cer- 
tainly cannot commit ourselves further than this, and the much- 
cited precedent of Canada is a warning to deter rather than an 
example to follow. As regards the third condition, it is only 
necessary to say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
declared in Parliament that the British Government intends to 
heal the material ravages of war with a generous hand, but the 
arrangements must be left entirely with Lord Milner, and it 
would be absurd to agree to pay any sum of money to the 
fighting Boers, which would be regarded and represented by 
them as in the nature of a war indemnity. No less grotesque 
would it be for Great Britain to surrender on the amnesty 
question, which appears to us to be, so to speak, the pivot of the 
whole plot. We cannot afford, simply in order to be able to 
cry ‘‘ Peace,” to sell the birthright of the loyalists of South Africa 
by putting our own subjects who have fought against us on 
the same footing as those who have fought for us. Nothing 
could be more certain to lead to a second South African War 
than to outrage our own friends by proclaiming the doctrine of 
equality between loyalists and traitors, while teaching rebels 
that it will always be safe to fight against England. It is bad 
policy to make the lot of the former too hard or that of the 
latter too easy. The one alleviation to the anxiety of the British 
in South Africa, who have watched the “ negotiations” with 
some bewilderment, is the presence of Lord Milner, and the 
correspondent we have quoted thus closes his letter: “So long 
as the last word rests with Lord Milner, the result of the 
Pretoria Conference will be awaited with equanimity.” 
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In the abortive negotiations at Middelburg last year the 
Boers showed themselves to be even more foolish than the 
British, and saved us from a humiliating settlement by 
rejecting the extravagantly generous terms which Lord 
Kitchener was permitted to offer, and the publication of 
which made every Englishman who cares for the future of 
South Africa realise that the Commander-in-Chief, however 
capable in the field, is intellectually or politically incapable 
of competing with the Boers across a table. It is pos- 
sible that the history of Middelburg may be repeated at 
Pretoria. At the time of writing there is no positive indication 
as to the decision of the Boer delegates at Vereeniging. The 
Daily Mail, it is true, affirms that “peace is absolutely 
assured,” but the TZzmes is much less optimistic, while 
the Colonial Secretary, as we know, has avowed himself 
“hopeful but not sanguine.” Reuter’s special correspon- 
dent at Pretoria, telegraphing on May 20, gathers “from 
various reports, the trustworthiness of which cannot be 
guaranteed, although they are confirmed in many quar- 
ters,” that “the majority of the Transvaalers, including 
the members of the late Government, are undoubtedly in 
favour of peace,” but that “the Free Staters, with a few 
uninfluential exceptions, desire independence as the basis of 
any terms.” The reader will be able to verify the soundness 
of these “intelligent anticipations ” for himself, as also of the 
forecast of “one of the men who is best placed to know 
the real views of the South African Republics” contained in 
a letter to the 7zmes Paris correspondent, and reproduced by 
him. According to this authority, the Vereeniging Conference 
must be abortive; not that the British conditions will be 
brusquely rejected, but they will be met by counter-conditions 
“which England will not be able to accept, and it will thus 
be England who will summarily reject the proposals as not 
worthy of discussion.” How, asks the writer, can you suppose 
that four-fifths of the 160 delegates should vote for their own 
suicide, for while 40 to 45 of them may have something to 
look forward to under the British régime, the remaining 120 
“will have nothing whatever to go back to; neither trade, 
industry, farm, nor social status.” They will consequently vote 
against peace, and will endeavour to continue the war, and 
being three times as numerous as the others, their vote will 
carry the day. “The war will then be resumed, with less 
ardour, perhaps, on both sides, but peace will come by the 
force of things later on, without previous conference and 
without a treaty. The war will end finally simply because it 
can no longer go on.” 
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THE PRESENT OUTLOOK 


Our troops have not been inactive during the weeks 
of “negotiations,” and should the Boers ultimately decide to 
resume their resistance they will find their forces very 
substantially reduced and ours appreciably strengthened. 
According to Lord Kitchener’s weekly reports, our total 
“bag” of Boers between March 24 and April 21 in- 
clusive was 1337 killed, wounded, and captured. On 
April 28 the weekly return was 118; on May 5, 146; and 
on May 12 no less than 830. This gives a grand total of 
nearly 2500 for the period between Schalk Burger’s arrival 
at Pretoria and the gathering at Vereeniging. During this 
time not only have there been no “regrettable incidents,” 
on our side, but our casualties have been infinitesimal. On 
the other hand, the enemy have been totally wanting in 
dash and zeal, and several commandoes seem to have 
surrendered en masse almost without firing a shot. In 
the largest operation of all, for example—viz., Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s drive on the Bechuanaland border—the British 
losses were il, while the Boer prisoners numbered 400. 
Considering the many disappointments of the war, one is 
naturally very careful not to exaggerate the possible effect of 
our successes or the losses of the Boers, but it would almost 
appear as if, as regards the Transvaal, there is no serious 
organised resistance left outside the western district, while 
it is difficult to see how the Boer leaders can expect to re- 
sume offensive operations in any part of the Orange River 
Colony. In certain districts of the Cape Colony, on the other 
hand, the situation is bad, and in any event we appear to have 
a serious campaign before us in the far west, where a large and 
heterogeneous collection of Boer and rebel marauders, estimated 
at anything up to 3000, have taken refuge in a very difficult 
country. The ingenious idea that this remnant should be 
allowed to work out their own salvation in their own little 
hell will, we fear, hardly prove workable. No civilised com- 
munity can tolerate such a menace upon its border, and its 
suppression will be a formidable undertaking. 


The weakness of our Government in shirking the suspension 
of the Cape Constitution, which ought to have been effected 
nearly two years ago, has had the deplorable results fore- 
seen at the time. In the incompetent hands of Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, the government of the Colony is reduced to a political 
farce, though financially it is a tragedy. Mr. Runciman, a 
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Progressive Member of the Cape House of Assembly, speaking, 
it is understood, on behalf of forty-six Progressive Members, at 
Constantia in the middle of May, expressed his disapproval 
of the refusal of Sir Gordon Sprigg to propose the suspension 
of the Constitution, which had become an absolute necessity 
in the interests of the Colony. There were several vacan- 
cies in the House owing to the disfranchisement of members 
convicted of rebellion, and it would be disastrous to hold 
by-elections, which would be conducted on purely racial lines 
with dangerous consequences to the peace of the country. 
Moreover, if Parliament met there would be a repetition of 
the treasonable speeches which had such fatal influence 
during the Session of 1900. The speaker challenged Sir 
Gordon Sprigg’s contention that he had at present a working 
Ministerial majority of ten in the House of Assembly, as this 
depended on the further disfranchisement of political op- 
ponents, some of whom might conceivably be acquitted, as 
had occurred lately. Therefore the Government’s parliamen- 
tary position was perilous, and it was bad for the Colony in 
the highest degree, as it placed its destinies in the hands of 
a few Cross Bench members who would use their power to 
emasculate Ministerial measures. Moreover, the loss of a few 
seats would involve the total disappearance of the pretended 
Government majority, and the Governor would be constrained 
to send for the leader of the Opposition, representing the Bond 
party, whose return to power at the present time was unthink- 
able. If such a catastrophe occurred the Imperial Government 
would be compelled to suspend the Constitution, which was the 
step now demanded by Mr. Runciman and his friends. The 
speaker concluded with the statement that he had good 
authority for saying that many of the Dutch themselves desired 
this temporary alleviation, “so that the Colony might settle 
down for two or three years without the acrimony of elections 
and politics, and an opportunity be given for grievances to be 
forgotten.” Unless the position is boldly faced, Cape Colony 
will drift into chronic sedition and bankruptcy. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF NATAL 


One of the most satisfactory results of the war is the sub- 
stantial increase to be made in the territory of Natal, a subject 
on which there has been considerable discussion ever since the 
Boers launched their ultimatum in October 1899. This en- 
largement has now been formally assented to by the British 
Government. There is a poetic justice in the episode which 
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will appeal to the imagination of Imperialists. One of the 
reasons which induced the Boers to follow up their declaration 
of war by concentrating their armed strength upon the Colony 
of Natal, apart from their miscalculation as to its means of 
resistance, was the desire to gratify a long-cherished ambition 
to appropriate part of, if not to entirely eliminate, the most 
British community in South Africa. During the period Northern 
Natal was in the occupation of the Boers there were several 
‘annexation ” proclamations, and Dr. Leyds, it may be remem- 
bered, during his famous visit to Berlin at one of the darkest 
moments of the war, was pleased to define the substantial 
slice of territory which the victorious Boers would extort from 
Natal as compensation for her insolence in resisting their 
invasion. Natal on her side has long desired some redistribu- 
tion of territory, and this desire was probably quickened by the 
Boer “ annexations,” as also by the legitimate feeling that the 
country which had borne the brunt of the attack was entitled 
to corresponding compensation. Lord Milner, the High Com- 
missioner, in a despatch dated December 14, 1901, summarised 
his conversations with the Governor and Government of Natal 
during his recent visit to that Colony. He found a very strong 
feeling on the subject, as “the people of Natal reckoned 
confidently upon some increase of their small and ill-shaped 
territory, and would feel the keenest disappointment if it were 
not to come about.” The Natal Government sought the incor- 
poration of the four following Transvaal districts, viz., Vryheid, 
Utrecht, Pietretief and Wakkerstroom, as well as the Har- 
rismith and Vrede districts, belonging to the Orange River 
Colony. Lord Milner regarded these two proposals as stand- 
ing on a different footing, and desired that they should 
be discussed separately, and ultimately two Memoranda, 
entitled respectively, ‘‘The proposed rearrangement of the 
Natal Transvaal boundary ” (A) and “The proposed rearrange- 
ment of the Natal Orange River Colony boundary” (B), were 
drawn up. Memorandum “A” “represents complete agreement 
between the Government of Natal and myself,” though, “ like 
most agreements of the sort, a compromise,” as Natal “ would 
have welcomed an even greater extension of boundaries than 
appeared to me judicious in its own interests or desirable in 
the general interests of South Africa.” However, Lord 
Milner was able to add, “I am glad to say that both parties 
were very well satisfied with the agreement arrived at,” 
according to which Natal was to obtain the districts of Vryheid, 
Utrecht and part of Wakkerstroom, the Colony abandoning 
her claim to Pietretief and the South-Eastern part of Wakker- 
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stroom, and agreeing to take over £700,000 of the Transvaal 
debt ; a solution which the High Commissioner is “ prepared 
to recommend as it stands to his Majesty’s Government, 
while the Government of Natal is prepared, as soon as the 
approval of his Majesty’s Government is obtained, to bring 
such measures as are necessary to give effect to it on the 
part of Natal before the local legislature during its next session.” 


With regard to Memorandum “B” the case is different. 
The Natal Government was extremely anxious to obtain an 
extension of territory on the side of the Orange River Colony ; 
“indeed, the Prime Minister of Natal went so far as to say 
that he considered it more important and valuable than the 
extension on the North-East—a view which I own surprised 
me.” Lord Milner was a priori opposed to this proposal, but 
admitted that the arguments adduced in its favour made a con- 
siderable impression on him, though he did not feel sufficiently 
convinced of its desirability to urge it upon the Imperial 
Government as in the other case. On February 26, 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, telegraphed to 
Lord Milner stating that the Imperial Government were 
prepared to approve the proposed transfer of the districts 
of Vryheid, Utrecht and a portion of Wakkerstroom to Natal, 
but were not prepared to assent to the proposed incorporation 
of the Orange River Colony districts. Ina subsequent despatch, 
dated March 8, Mr. Chamberlain set forth the reasons for his 
decision, which will generally commend itself to impartial 
outsiders, and is, we believe, recognised by the people of 
Natal as a not unfair settlement of a difficult problem. He 
fully recognised that the small area and small white population 
of Natal had placed it “at a distinct disadvantage in times 
past,” and the desire to remedy this defect was “natural and 
legitimate.” His Majesty’s Government had given practical 
expression to this view in 1897, when the province of Zululand 
was transferred to Natal, and “they feel much satisfaction in 
now agreeing to a further extension of the boundaries of Natal, 
in view of the steadfast loyalty and endurance shown by the 
people of Natal during a trying period of invasion and protracted 
hostilities.” The present boundary between Natal and the 
Transvaal is neither natural nor convenient, large wedges of 
Transvaal territory being interposed between the northern part 
of Natal and Zululand, while “the natives of the districts to 
be transferred are closely allied to those of the adjoining 
portions of Natal.” This is specially the case as regards the 
natives of Vryheid, who are part of the Zulu nation, and whom 
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it would therefore be only reasonable to place under the same 
rule as Zululand, from which they had been separated by a 
raid of armed Boers in 1883, “who established a Republic, 
which was incorporated in the late South African Republic in 
1888.” Therefore, in sanctioning this transfer of territory, his 
Majesty’s Government “feel that they are reuniting what 
ought never to have been separated.” But the claim of Natal 
to Vrede and Harrismith is far weaker. There is no such 
reason as exists in the case of Vryheid. These districts have 
invariably formed part of the State from which it is now 
proposed to sever them, and, moreover, they are separated from 
Natal by a chain of mountains which form a clear and 
convenient boundary. Then there is a considerable difference 
of opinion between the Governments of Pietermaritzburg and 
Bloemfontein as to the advisability of the change. In these 
circumstances the Imperial Government have decided “to con- 
fine the territory to be transferred to the Transvaal districts,” 
which, according to available statistics, consist of an area of some 
7000 square miles, containing 8000 white inhabitants and 
50,000 natives, involving an increase of one-seventh to the 
white population of Natal, and one-sixteenth to her native popu- 
lation, while her territory is augmented by no less than one- 
fourth. The addition to be made to Natal, in the words 
of the Colonial Secretary, if not “so large as deeply to 
alter the general character of the Colony, or to impair its 
moral weight in the councils of South Africa, which, in the 
opinion of his Majesty’s Government, it is most important to 
maintain undiminished, is large in proportion to the present 
size of Natal.” Mr. Chamberlain’s decision has been received 
favourably by the Legislative Assembly of the Colony, and the 
required resolutions passed unanimously. 


